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THE TREND OF. . -| 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS. | 


| 





N this subject Mr. Joseph Darby has written an 
extremely suggestive article for the new edition 
of the “ Country Gentlemen’s Estate Book.” It 
is a topic that is more fruitful than might have 
been expected, because the objects of those who 

promoted these exhibitions have undergone many changes with 
the fluctuations of the conditions under which they worked. 
Originally the object of an agricultural show was to institute a 
competition in fat cattle. Smithfield is thirty-nine years older 
than the Royal, and some of the Agricultural Societies have 
had shows for a still greater period. At first, no doubt, they 
were on a humble scale—merely a few animals brought together 
at their annual meetings. It was the establishment of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, however, that gave such a huge 
impetus to the system, and since it originated societies have 
multiplied enormously, so that there is scarcely a county now 
which has not its annual show, and there are even towns and 
small districts each of which possesses one for itself. But in the 
objects that they have in view now changes are constantly occur- 
ring. For example, between 1850 and 1875 we shall find that the 
main objectaimed at was the perfection of agricultural implements. 
During the long Continental war, and for more than a generation 
after it, there was a certain stagnation in the oldest of all industries, 
but in 1850 a complete recovery had been made, and land 
yielded more than ever it had done before, so much so that “ Mr, 
Greenfields” was proverbially recognised as the best security, 
To have money in land was considered as good as to have it 
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in the Bank of England or in Consols. Out in the fields the 
greatest activity prevailed. It was the day when Tennyson’s 
Northern Farmer was stubbing the waste and ploughing the down. 
At the same time great attention was being paid to the develop- 
ment of the various breeds of pedigree stcck that are now 
familiar at our exhibitions. The mutton-yielding sheep breeds, 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Oxford Downs, and Suffoiks, were 
created. The old labourers were electrified to find the work 
taken out of their hands, and what then appeared to be striking 
and wonderful inventions brought into operation. They had been 
accustomed to see the corn thrashed by an old horse-driven 
wooden thrasher, or perhaps it might be driven bya sluice from 
the pond. Some of their memories went back to a time when 
the flajl was still common. Indeed, in secluded parts of the 
country the use of the “flingin’-tree,” as it is called in 
one of the poems of Burns, lingered on till quite lately. 
Instead of the bands of men and women armed with sickles 
they saw the reaper drawn by two pair of horses laying the 
golden wheat and white oats low. Even in sowing machinery 
came into use, where previously the labour had all been manual. 

So things continued until about 187g or 1880, when we entered 
upon the period of great depression. At first the farmer could 
only complain that he was ruined, and things seemed to have 
come to an impasse. But the enterprise and energy of the sons 
of Great Britain when checked in one direction invariably break 
out in another, and in process of time the ruined farmers 
began to shift about for a more profitable means of earning 
a livelihood, and their wishes were reflected in the shows. 
What they wanted in machinery now was the saving of labour, 
because the flood of foreign and colonial produce had brought 
prices down to so low a point that unless cultivation were done 
cheaply there could be no margin of profit; but the farmer also 
began to look about for new branches of his occupation, and 
particularly to the dairy. From then may be dated the modern 
development of that immense milk trade which has proved of so 
much service to those engaged in it. This, too, was reflected in 
the agricultural shows, where, in process of time, milking trials 
and butter-making competitions became very prominent features, 
and they are still increasing in importance. Contemporaneously 
the Shire horse and other breeds of draught animals were being 
developed. The late Queen Victoria set an excellent example in 
this respect, and it was followed by many of the richest people 
in the country. Landowners, merchant princes, and millionaires 
began to take a pride in having a stud farm and possessing some 
notable animals. ‘The consequence of this was a great increase 
in prices, and we fancy the shrewder Welsh farmers were about 
the first to discover that the breeding and rearing of pedigree 
Shires was one of the most lucrative forms of their craft which 
could be pursued in modern times. 

So much for the past, but the writer’s forecast for the future 
is somewhat startling. It is an undoubted fact that spectators 
have ceased to care much for the mere sight of prize animals. 
The same cattle, the same horses, the same pigs, the same sheep, 
wander from one show to another throughout the year, and soon 
become hackneyed and familiar, so that it is impossible to have 
at the same show first-rate animals and novelty. Even the sedate 
Royal recognised this when at their new permanent grounds 
they expended much money in the formation of a jumping-ring. 
At the mos successful shows there is plenty of action to interest 
those preseat. here are, as we have said, competitions between 
cows both as to butter and milk; there are tests amongst dairy- 
maids, and horse-shoers are brought into competition with each 
other; there are sheepdog trials ; there are driving competitions 
both for ladies and gentlemen; and there is plenty of horse- 
jumping. In fact, an agricultural crowd, like any other, desires to 
b»amused. Now Mr. Darby goes further, and says that since so 
many equestrian exercises are performed, one more might be 
added in the shape of horse-racing. ‘It is,’’ he remarks, 
‘quite as eligible as horse-leaping, and as the summer evenings 
are iong, such pastimes need not be commenced until late in 
the afternoon, when there could not be the slightest interference 
with the ordinary proceedings.” It seems to be a legitimate 
proposition enough, but we are afraid there are practical 
difficultics in the way. The best of the people who come to a 
first-rate agricultural show would not be content with the sort of 
racing one sees at a provincial meeting, and if inducements were 
given to bring together the great race-horses of the year the 
‘Turf would soon overshadow the farmer. It might, however, be 
possible to make a rule excluding all horses not entered in one 
of the light classes of the show, which would still provide some 
excellent running without the risk of turning the collection of 
acriculturists into a race-meeting. 


Our Portrait [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Cynthia 

Graham and her two children, Lady Cynthia Graham 

is the daughter of the first Earl of Feversham, and was 
married to Sir Richard James Graham, Bart., in 188g. 
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UESDAY, the birthday ot the late Queen Victoria, 
was appropriately celebrated all over the King’s 
dominions as Empire Day, and we hope that tor 
long this custom will be observed. It will serve 
as a reminder to all, and especially to the young, 

of the privileges and responsibilities which devolve upon His 
Majesty’s subjects as members of the greatest federation 
which the world has ever known. There is always some 
danger of people who are immersed in their own thoughts and 
their own concerns forgetting this wider aspect of life; but 
what the British Empire means should be impressed on all. [f 
we compare the freedom of action and freedom of speech enjoyed 
in this country with the surveillance exercised on the Continent ; 
if we apply any test whatever to the civilisation of the Saxon 
race as compared with that of the Latin races, we shall see that, 
despite the wailings of pessimists, Great Britain ever has been 
in the van of progress, and her Empire has not been like some of 
the empires of old, a curse to the rest of the world, but one of 
its greatest blessings. It devolves upon us ali, therefore, to do 
our best to secure that the rising generation should be brought 
up with a due appreciation of this fact. 





The war situation has changed very little during the past 
week, but the friends of both combatants are seeing ground for 
anxiety. As far as Japan is concerned, it arises from the loss of 
her ships through mines. The difficulty of replacing lost vessels 
in Japan is painfully apparent. Unless the shipbuilding yards 
can construct new vessels every ship lost by Japan is, as it were, 
so much taken from her capital account. On the other hand, 
the Russian prospects are overclouded in another way. No 
doubt Russia can produce other ships to take the place of those 
she has lost, but in nearly all the papers ominous stories are 
being told of the unpopularity of the war and of the increasing 
dissatisfaction in all classes of society. The latter under other 
circumstances might easily lead to a revolution. A popular 
rising in a day of quick-firing guns would be a very different 
matter from what it was at the date of the French revolution. 
Still a country which has to hold its population by the head is 
not in an advantageous position for conducting war against a 
most energetic and watchtul opponent. 


A very serious controversy is being raised as to whether 
Russia is following the usages of civilised warfare in planting 
mines on the high seas. It is recognised in the law of nations 
that a country has every right to do this in territorial waters. 
Supposing, for example, that Great Britain were at war, she 
could not be blamed for placing submarine mines at the mouth 
of the Thames, or in the Firth of Forth, since, indeed, that 
would be necessary to her own defence. But to place mines of 
the same kind on the high seas is a very different matter. The 
Russians plead that there is no injunction against it in inter- 
national laws, but then the practice has been unknown 
till the present moment, and it was impossible to per- 
ceive that such a contingency would arise. Obviously the 
mines that blew up the Japanese vessels might as easily have 
played havoc with the peaceful Chinese merchantmen. When 
the Japanese mined Port Arthur and blew up the Russian 
warship they performed a very daring feat, and they had to 
enter the waters of the enemy to accomplish it, but the Russians, 
in going out to trap the Japanese vessels on the high seas, were 
acting with something that can scarcely be described by any 
other name except that of treachery. It is a curious comment 
upon the action of the Czar in summoning the Peace Conference 
at the Hague that his own subjects should so grossly infringe the 
spirit if not the letter of international law. 


The popular note (and is not the popular admiration most 
amply justified?) is one of admiration for all things that are 
Japanese, and the recent death of M. Etienne Jules Marey, 
Professor of Natural History at the College de France, who did 
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so much in the way of instantaneous photography of animals in 
motion, attracts attention to the marvellous exactness of the 
Japanese artists in the portrayal of birds on the wing. To what 
extent the artistic reproduction, which is, of course, intended to 
appeal to the eye, should be guided by the revelations (for that 
is not too large a word for them) of the instantaneous photograph, 
it may be hard to determine. We may probably say this, at 
least, that no pose should be shown by the artist which the 
photograph cannot confirm. At the same time there are certain 
positions which photography proves that the animals do assume, 
but which, nevertheless, are so soon passed that the eye does 
not perceive them, and that would be wrong in a picture for that 
reason. The Japanese artists, in their pictures of avine flight, 
have shown themselves more accurate observers of the position 
of the wings than our Western artists, for they have portraved 
the wings and the limbs in attitudes that scarcely commended 
themselves to our judgment until they were confirmed by the 
evidence of the camera. 


King Oscar of Sweden has had an experience which must be 
somewhat novel in the annals of royalty. He and his suite were 
travelling on the Swiss Federal Railway, when at Lausanne they 
were asked for their tickets, and the railway official at Geneva 
demanded payments both for the fares and for excess of luggage, 
and gave the King to understand that he was in a republic where 
one railway passenger was precisely on the same footing as 
another. Unfortunately the royal pockets happened to be empty, 
and when the King’s Chamberlain asked the railway company to 
apply to the consulate they promptly refused to do so, a telegram 
being produced from the head office of the Swiss Government 
Railways saying ‘Charge Oscar for his royal car twenty first- 
class tickets.” An influential local magnate came to the rescue 
and paid the bill amounting to about £40. It is curious to 
speculate on what might have happened but for the intervention 
of this Deus ex machina. \Vould the railway company have 
brought the royal tour to an abrupt conclusion? They did not 
err on the side of over-courtesy as it was. 


DREAMS WITHIN DREAMS. 


«‘T have gone out and seen the lands of Faery 

And have found sorrow and peace and beauty there. 

And have not known one from the other, but found each 
Lovely and gracious alike, delicate and fair. 

‘They are children of one mother, she that is called Longing, 
Desire, Love,’ one told mc: and another, ‘her secret name 

Is Wisdom’: and another, * They are not three but one’: 
And another, ‘Touch them not, seek them not, they are wind and 

flame.’ 

I have come back from the hidden silent lands of Faery 
And have forgotten the music of its ancient streams: 

And now flame and wind and the long, grey, wandering wave 
And beauty and peace and sorrow are dreams within dreams.” 

FIONA MACLEOD, 


Although it is somewhat late we cannot allow to pass 
without comment the speeches in which it was moved and 
seconded that a monument should be raised to the memory of 
the late Marquess of Salisbury. Of these orations we cannot 
think it invidious to say that that delivered by the Prime 
Minister was far and away the best. Our English politicians do 
not, as a rule, excel in this style of rhetoric. The late Mr. Glad- 
stone was a master of it. So, in a different way, was the late 
Lord Granville, but among living politicians there is no one to 
equal Mr. Balfour. He speaks with grace, tact, and sympa- 
thetic feeling. His analytical powers are remarkable, and on 
this occasion these were exerted with conspicuous success. He 
also lived on the most intimate terms with Lord Salisbury and 
harmonised the statesman’s private life with his public life in a 
manner that would have been impossible to anyone who had not 
known him intimately in both capacities. 

It may be worth while to put on record the impression of 
Lord Salisbury left by the eloquence of Mr. Balfour. The present 
writer after hearing Lord Salisbury and speaking with him felt 
convinced that the man’s energy was his most pronounced 
characteristic, but it required Mr. Balfour’s long familiarity to 
see that this was tempered by a singular reticence in regard to 
himself and a complete disregard of popularity in any shape 
or form. Mr. Balfour, too, says that his mind was pre-eminently 
English and practical. He dealt with things simply as they rose, 
shortly and concretely, drawing no wide and easy generalisation 
as to the future. If at times his own feelings seemed to have 
been hurt, he made no complaint, but simply turned the matter 
aside with an epigram. Undoubtedly Mr. Balfour was right in 
classifying him with Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone as 
one of those statesmen who possessed a strikiag individuality of 
their own. The historian ot the future, when the secret records 
of the present time are laid bare, will probably find in 
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Mr. Balfour's speech a document that will prove of inestimable 
value in arriving at any conclusion as to Lord Salisbury’s place 
in politics. 

Whitsuntide this year was celebrated under moderately fine 
conditions. Good weather prevailed over the greater part of 
the country, and the exodus from London was extremely large, 
nearly every great railway company carrying multitudes that 
ranged from 30,000 to 140,000 people. ‘The latter number was 
carried by the Great Eastern, which has command of many of 
the favourite resorts of the working classes. It was fortunate 
for them, as spring has come to its loveliest point. ‘The gorse is 
reddening the commons, and on the hawthorn hedges and trees 
the first blossoms are just breaking in a cloud of white, while 
farmers are still busy with many of the agricultural operations 
of spring. It is unfortunate that more than the usual number of 
accidents have to be recorded this year, and they are spread over 
nearly every form of amusement. Several thoughtless cyclists 
have been the cause of mishaps. At least one motor-car led toa 
fatal accident, and more than the usual number of deaths by 
drowning have occurred, some being from boats and others while 
bathing. We hope this does not point to any increase in reck- 
lessness among those who take advantage of Whitsuntide to 
secure some relaxation from their work. 

Curious enough to a student of human nature, but deeply to 
be regretted for the widespread destruction that it causes of the 
useful and beautiful in Nature, is the outbreak of incendiarism 
that now and again seems toattack like an epidemic the dweilers 
in some of the wilder country districts. Lately a series of small 
fires of gorse and heather, which there is no doubt have been 
deliberately started, have been vexing the souls of the con- 
servators of Ashdown Forest, and of the authorities in charge of 
Tunbridge WellsCommon. Until last week the fires, by happy 
accident in all likelihood, rather than by design, have confined 
themselves to the humbler gorse and heather, but in the early 
part of the week a blaze caught a great tract of fine forest 
between Crowborough and Eridge, and was only extinguished 
with great labour by the efforts of a small army of helpers. 


While most of us are pleased with the very cheerful account 
which the co-operators were able to give of their movement in the 
Congress which was held last week, we cannot help doubting the 
success of the effort many of them want to make to introduce 
this system into agriculture. It has been tried in various shapes, 
but never with very good results. Lord Grey, when he was 
Mr. Albert Grey, attempted a profit-sharing system on a farm in 
Northumberland, but it did not work any better than a somewhat 
similar experiment tried on the Cotswold Hills by a late member 
for Stafford. The agricultural labourer is very happy when 
there are profits to divide, but miserable when there are none or 
a loss has to be encountered, the truth being that his wages are 
so near the minimum living wage that he does not like fluctuation. 
In Suffolk there is a farm where co-operation has been tried for 
a long time, but it has not been distinguished by any very 
brilliant success. However, there may possibly be something 
in the scheme of co-operative land owning by means of which 
small holdings might be established, and in the disposal and 
purchase of goods there is abundant scope for co-operation. The 
actual business we fear will always be most efficiently done when 
a single individual is carrying it on for his own benefit. 





An interesting literary property is to come into the market 
shortly. Everybody knows something about Stoke Pogis, whose 
churchyard it was that inspired the poet. Gray to write his 
famous elegy. In the summer vacation, between 1741 and 1758, 
Gray used to spend his holidays at the manor house, then in the 
possession of his mother and aunt. Here, too, he obtained that 
distant prospect of Eton College which gave him one of the most 
successful of his odes. When Mr. Penn rebuilt the house in 
1845, the room Gray had occupied was carefully preserved, and 
though subsequent owners have introduced many changes, still 
everything connected with the poet’s memory has been jealously 
guarded. It is a place peculiarly sacred in the eyes of literary 
people, because Gray was so pre-eminently a poet’s poet, and 
not the more so in his verses than in those delightful letters 
which, perhaps, afford the best examples of that form of com- 
position in the English language. We hope that the place will 
never fall into the hands of those who would not keep green the 
memory of the bard. 


The International Chess Tournament in America, tele- 
graphic paragraphs about which have been appearing in the 
papers for the last few weeks, ended in the victory of Mr. Marshall, 
an American player who has come rapidly to the front within 
the last few years. His success was achieved by chess of the 
very highest class, as is evidenced from the fact that playing 
against the champions of the world he had a score of thirteen 
out of a possible fifteen and did not lose a single game. One of 
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the interests arising from his victory is that it will probably 
lead to a match with Lasker, who ona previous occasion ignored 
his challenge. The winner of an international tournament has a 
perfect right to press forward his claims to the championship of 
the world, and we do not see that Lasker can refuse to make a 
match with him, especially as, owing to an accident, the match 
between Dr. Tarrasch and Lasker has been indefinitely post- 
poned. It will be a good thing for chess if the test between 
Marshall and Lasker comes off, because of recent years no 
player has been found quite fit to make a bold bid for the 
championship. ‘The tournament was remarkable in other 
respects. Pillsbury, of whom such great things were expected 
a few years ago, was not classed among the prize-winners, and 
neither was Tchigorin. Janowski was second and Lasker third. 
Mr. Lawrence, the English amateur champion, won a brilliant 
victory or two, and did enough to show that the best amateur 
skill is not completely out-classed by professional talent. 


In returning thanks for the Founders’ Medal awarded to 
him at the hands of Sir Clements Markham by the Royal 
Geographical Society, Sir Harry Johnston took the opportunity 
of making a timely reference to the late Sir Henry Stanley as the 
man who probably did more than any other to fill in the great 
gap of ignorance that was expressed by the blank in our maps of 
Africa of thirty years ago. That the name of Stanley has not 
ceased to have its charm was shown by the numbers that, on the 
following day, were gathered about Westminster Abbey long 
before the hour for the funeral service. Sir Harry Johnston 
especially observed that Sir Henry Stanley was the first man 
ever to receive a second medal from the Royal Geographical 
Society. In the further course of his speech he paid the highest 
possible eulogy to the work done by Captain Scott in the Antarctic 
seas, Saying that not only had the expedition carried out in the 
most complete manner the instructions with which it was 
furnished at starting, but had even done far more than was 
to be expected of it. Incidentally the speaker appeared to 
attribute a considerable share of the success achieved to the 
comparative youth of the officer to whom the command of the 
expedition was given. 

The advantage of golf as an aid to health is curiously illus- 
trated by a performance of old Tom Morris at St. Andrews on 
Monday. He will be eighty-three next month, and still he won his 
match against Sir \Walter Foster in capital style by two up and 
one to play. The feature of his game was his long driving, 
exactly where it might have been thought that an octogenarian 
of failing strength might have been excused for showing some 
weakness, but he accomplished several remarkable feats in this 
way, driving the high hole in two and getting within two yards 
of the long hole in three strokes. No doubt Tom Morris is a 
man of exceptional constitution, and his golfing at eighty-three 
is as wonderful a feat in its way as is the cricket of W. G. Grace, 
but in spite of that it goes to show that the excitement and 
exercise in the open air offered by golf is one of the best aids 
to health which we know. 


THE SWEET O’ THE YEAR. 
In Spring old Earth grows young again, 
And puts on her mantle of green so gay; 
The children of men forget their pain, 
Weariness seems to have pass’d away. 
The old heart leaps with the pulse of youth, 
When wonder awoke and the world was new; 
‘Mid May’s sweet blossoms and birds, forsooth, 
We half recover our childhood’s view, 
Undimm’'d by clouds of regretful ruth, 
Nor see we the river that all pass through. 
R. BRUCE ‘BOSWELL. 

A great race-horse died the other day in Ormonde, whose 
name at one time filled every mouth. He died painlessly in 
California, chloroform having been administered to him at the 
stud farm where he had been for some time. Ormonde was the 
son of Bend Or and Lily Agnes by Macaroni, and his first 
appearance was at Newmarket in 1885, where, as a two year old, 
he won his race so easily that he was at once installed as 
favourite for the Derby. It was a year of great horses, yet he 
carried off the classic event with consummate ease, and after- 
wards won the St. Leger at Doncaster, and joined the band of 
ereat horses who have won the three great events, the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the St. Leger. He retained 
his unbeaten certificate to the end, but from his dam he had 
inherited roaring, and when the late Duke of Westminster saw it 
developing he sold him for £12,000 to go abroad. Later he 
changed hands at the enormous price of £31,000, that being 
at the time a record price for a thorough-bred. It was beaten 
when M. Edmond Blanc gave 37,500 guineas for Flying Fox, 
a portrait of whom we showed last week. He is a grandson of 
Ormonde, whose blood he has transmitted to the Derby favourite 
Gouvernant, and his formidable brother Ajax. 
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| | MONSIEUR BLANCS TRAINIXG ; 


AVING obtained the readily-granted permission of 


M. E. Blanc to pay a visit to his private training 

stables at La Fouilleuse, I was fortunate enough to 

find his able trainer, Mr. Rk. Denman, with a pleased 

smile on his face, just after Gouvernant had won the 
Prix de la Rochette in a common canter, and to find that 
between five and half-past on the following day he would be at 
liberty to show me the horses under his charge. For once ina 
way, none of the mishaps which befall those who journey in 
motor-cars took place, and we arrived almost punctually, to find 
Mr. Denman waiting for us outside the spacious and airy covered 
riding-school attached to the training stables. In the quietest 
manner he said: ‘* There are a few horses walking round in 
the school which you might like to look at.” And, indeed, there 
were! If the horses walking sedately round inside those four 
walls had made their appearance in a sale-ring, bid upon bid 
would have been forthcoming, and the fabulous total realised 
would, to borrow an expression from Mr. Kruger, have 
‘staggered humanity.” Just watch them a minute: Gouver- 
nant marching out, solemn and stately and sedate, as if he knew 
nothing of the roar of the race-course, or the hiss of the wind in 
his nostrils, as he puts in those few mighty strides that smash 
up all opposition. Ajax, an aristocrat from head to heel, with 
al! the consciousness of pride of race in his haughty carriage and 
dainty tread. French Fox-—who, by the way, was cut into in 
his last race by a swinging American plate, an accident which 
will, forda«a- 
nately, entail no 
consequences 
more serious 
than having to 
be eased in his 
work for a short 
time; heis walk- 


ing perfectly 
sound — Caius, 


Quo Vadis, and 
then come two 
year olds of 
great size and 
bone and class, 
already with a 
knowledge that 
there are duties 
in front of them 
to perform, and 
looking as if 
they will be no 
fainéants when 
they find them- 
selves in the 
thick of the fray; 
but Mr. Denman 
says we. shall 
see them all 
stripped in afew 
minutes, So, as 
they file out of 
the school, we 
have time for 
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STABLES AT LA FOUILLEUSE. 


a look round the buildings and grounds of these beautiful 
training quarters. Everything is so beautifully kept, and 
the grounds are so prettily laid out with beds of flowers, 
flowering shrubs, and well-trimmed lawns, that one almost 
expects to see dainty forms, in the smartest of Ascot frocks, 
tripping about among the trees and flowers. The older por- 
tion of the buildings dates back to the days of Charlemagne, 
and on the site now occupied by M. Blanc’s training stables 
formerly stood the old abbey. Only the other day, in excavating 
for the foundations of a new pavilion for M. Blanc’s own use, 
the workmen came across more of the old walls. The boxes 
themselves are built round the sides of a quadrangle, and of 
course comprise all the most modern improvements for ensuring 
the health of the horses. Fresh air, and plenty of it, is the 
leading idea, and there are sunblinds to draw across the open 
doors in summer, ventilators are everywhere, and instead of the 
top halves of the doors opening outwards and backwards in the 
usual manner, they slide back in their grooves, and this idea 
is very much to be recommended to anyone who is putting up 
boxes of any sort. Electric light is laid on, and there is an 
ample supply of the purest water. Just under the brow of the 
hili on which the stables are situated, and almost within a stone’s 
throw, is the race-course of St. Cloud, entirely the creation of 
M. E. Blanc, who at his own expense erected the beautiful stands 
and buildings, and maintains in the highest degree of perfection not 
o ily the whole of the gallops, of which he has the use for his own 
horses in train- 
ing, but also of 
the trotting- 
tracks used by 
the committee 
of the Trotting 
Society. Under 
these conditions 
it is not surpris- 
ing that the 
races at St. 
Cloud are 
among the most 
popular of the 
suburban meet- 
ings. Thehorses 
are ready, and 
under Mr. 
Denman’s 
guidance we go 
off to see them. 
“That one you 
saw at Long- 
champs, of 
course,’ he 
says; and “that 
one”’ is Gouver- 
nant, whom I 
did seesmash up 
his field the 
moment he 
was asked to 
do so in the 
falsely-run race 
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for the Prix de la Rochette on May 5th; 
it appears now almost certain that this 
son of Flying Fox will be M. E. Blanc’s 
representative in the Epsom Derby oi 
this year, so I give some details about 
him and his performances. He is a 
very powerful, compact chestnut horse, 
with a white blaze and two white heels, 
short-legged, with great bone, good 
strong well-placed shoulders, combined 
with excellent back and loins; he is 
exceptionally good to follow, and from 
this point of view is very like Bend Or, 
and it is interesting to notice that he 
carries Bend Or’s curious dark patch 
almost in the same place, and, if | 
remember rightly, on the same side of 
his quarters; he is a fine, resolute 
mover when extended, a great “doer ”’ 
in the stable, and an absolute glutton 
for work out of doors; and when I saw 
him a few days ago his condition spoke 
volumes for the skill of his trainer, fit 
enough to have won in a canter the 
day before, and yet with plenty of sap 
and flesh left to work upon. As a two 
year old he met five engagements, out 
of which he won three, being beaten a 
neck by Ob in the Grand Criterium, 
and Theléme beat him by a short head in the Prix de deux Ans 
at Deauville. This year he won the French Two Thousand 
Guineas very cleverly by half a length, and the Prix de la 
Rochette in a common canter. Everyone knows the pedigree 
of his sire, Flying Fox, but it will be interesting to give that 
of his dam, Gouvernante, which is appended : 
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Following on the heels of Gouvernant is Ajax, a horse of 
a totally different stamp; he is a good hard bay with black 
points, and no white about him except for a small star in the 
centre of his forehead. His beautiful forehand and fine shoulders 
are well shown in the accompanying picture, which also shows 
how well he is let down, and what great arms and stifles he has 
got; he is also very good to follow—somehow or other he puts one 
in mind of Ormonde, although he is not on quite such a massive 
scale, but he is, take him all round, one of the most beautiful 
horses that anyone can ever hope to see. If we do not see him 
at Epsom, perhaps the Doncaster St. Leger, in which he is also 
engaged, may give this unbeaten colt a chance of measuring 
swords with the best we can produce against him. As a two year 
old he won the Prix de Firmin (six furlongs), at Chantilly, 
beating a very numerous field in a canter by a length; this year 
he has won the Prix Noailles (one mile and a-half), of 1,200 sovs., 
in a canter, and now the valuable Prix Lupin (one mile and 
a-quarter), of 4,570 sovs., without being once asked to gallop. Like 
Gouvernant, Ajax is by Flying Fox, and those who are interested 
in breeding will see, on referring to the pedigree of his dam, 
Amie, which was given in last week’s Counrry Lire, that he is 
one of the most beauti- 
fully bred horses of the 
day in this or any other 
country. Then there 
comesanother chestnut 
colt, by Flying Fox 
out of America, and 
this is French Fox, 
who has already won 
four races for his 
owner, but unluckily: 
met with the accident 
already alluded to 
when Denman had got 
him really to his liking 
for the first time. Quo 
Vadis, a four year old, 
by Winkfield’s Pride 
out of Filomena, is 
still the elegant, classy 
style of horse he was 
last year; he is a bit 
leggy, but has won 
some good _ races, 
including the Grand 
Prix de Paris. His 
sire, by the way, is 
no longer at Le Jardy, 
but has recently been 
sold to M. de Ganay 
for £8,000. That’sa 
nice-looking two year 
old! What is he? 
That—well, he is an 
own brother to Ajax, 
and inspection shows 
that he is well worth 
looking at for himself, 
as well as on account 
of the reputation of 
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his brother. A beautiful, upstanding chestnut colt, with 
a white star and snip. The capital photograph given shows 
what a well-balanced, evenly-turned sort he is, but it does not 
quite show how well placed his shoulders really are. He has, 
perhaps, more of those wonderful Flying Fox back and Icins 
than any of the others, very powerful quarters, with the 
best of legs and plenty of bone; and what a mover he is 
besides. It will only be later on that the French two 
year olds come out and show what they are made of, but 
I do not think this beautiful coit will ever disgrace his ancestry. 
There are naturally more good small or moderately sized horses 
than good big ones, but a Turf axiom is that a good big horse is 
better than a good little one; so just take stock of this great striding 
two year old bay colt—did you ever see one like him ?—16h. 14in. 
is Val @Or, by Flying Fox out of Wandora (winner herself of 
the french Oaks), a good coloured bay with a white lozenge on 
his forebead and a white heel, great rein and length, beautiful 
sweeping lines, strong full quarters, large well-developed fore- 
arms, short cannon bones, big stifles, and hocks close to the 
ground—as hard as nails, and, in spite of his size, with not an ounce 
of lumber about him. His picture will describe him better than 
I can do, for it is a very good one, and, moreover, it conveys so 
well the commanding carriage and virile character of the colt. 
This is a veritable ‘smasher,’ and when you feel and handle 
him you begin to realise the care and skill that Mr. Denman 
bestows on the horses under his charge. 

Coming after Val d’Or, with his mighty frame, that beauti- 





ADAM. 


fully balanced bay colt Le Jardy looks comparatively small, 
but he has size enough for anything, and is a very true mover 
with very easy action. Not much fault can be found with his 
breeding, for he is by Flying Fox out of Airs and Graces, the 
winner of the English Oaks in 1898, and he is therefore elder 
brother to the beautiful yearling colt alluded to in the account 
of M. Blanc’s breeding stud in last week’s issue of this paper. 
Le Jardy is an exceptionally nice colt, who may perhaps 
be seen on this side of the Channel before many weeks are 
over; and it is just possible he might have for travelling com- 
panion Muskerry, the beautiful daughter of Flying Fox and Mas- 
kerry. The picture given of her speaks for itself, and conveys a 
good idea of her symmetry and power. She is altogether a repre- 
sentative type of a racing-like filly, and, to my way of thinking, 
is quite the best daughter of Flying Fox, whose sturdy two year 
old son Lecteur, out of that beautiful Hampton mare Lettice, 
comes next under inspection. Anda very good stamp of colt he 
is, a good bay, with plenty of size and strength. He is a nice 
mover, and goes with plenty of fire and resolution. Another 
strapping great colt is Saint Michel, a chestnut son of Flying 
Fox and Simona, own sister to Simena, and this highly-bred 
youngster shows tremendous power, with great arms and stifles, 
and wonderful back and loins, and has plenty of bone; he must 
race, and unless some accident occurs, cannot help, I think, 
maintaining the reputation of his family. The breeding of this colt 
is well worth examination by stud-owners; his dam, Simona, is, 
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of course, by St. Simon out of Flying Footsteps, and the crossing 
of this pedigree with that of his sire, Flying Fox, is well worthy 
of examination. Owners who like to make a_ good start 
by winning a race or two early in the season, can but covet 
Coureuse, a short, compact, well coupled and balanced bay 
daughter of Masqué, and Choice, an English-bred mare, by 
Galopin out of Selection. This is an uncommonly nice filly, very 
sharp, and into her stride as soon as the barrier flies up. There 
are some forty horses in training, and | hope on a future occasion 
to be able to deal with the older horses. Quo Vadis, it will be 
remembered, won the Grand Prix de Paris last year for M. E. 
Blanc, who two years in succession has won the Premier 
Criterium at Fontainebleau with Caius and French Fox, and 
has two French Derbys to his credit, by the aid of Clover in 
188g, and Saxon in 1902. Is he this year going to add the 
English Derby to his other victories upon the Turf? Figures 
are not always interesting, but some idea of the scale upon which 
M. E. Blanc races may be gathered from the fact that in the last 
ten years his horses have won £ 163,444 in stakes, to which must 
be added £4,186 received for premiums paid to the breeder of 
the winner of certain races. 

It is impossible in the space of an ordinary article to deal 
adequately with M. E. Blanc’s princely breeding and training 
stables, but right through this vast undertaking there is no jarring 
note; order, discipline, and strict attention to details are notice- 
able everywhere. Hard, clean, and fuli of muscle, the condition 
of the horses in training at La Fouilleuse reflects the greatest 
credit on their skilful trainer. 
‘The anxiety and responsibility 
attendant on the preparation of 
these valuable horses for their 
engagementsare very great, but, 
as Mr. Denman himself says, 
‘‘for such a master one would 
do anything.” T. eB. 


FROM THE 
. FARMS, 


Coppice Woops IN HAMPSHIRE. 
N the ‘Country Gentle- 
men’s Estate Book’ for 

1904, Mr. H. E. Rayn- 

bird, County Councillor 

for the Basing Division, 

has an interesting note upon 
this subject. He says that on 
the large Hampshire estates 
not less than one-tenth of the 
area 1s woodland, and on some 
estates the proportion is as 
much as one-sixth. These 
woods are generally kept in 
hand by the landowners, and 
they range in extent from a 
few acres to 2,000 acres. ‘The 
favourite arrangement is an 


trees, with an undergrowth, in 
the best woods, of ash, hazel, 
willow, and birch. The latter 
is cut at intervals of from nine to twelve years, according to 
its elevation and the soil upon which it grows. Mr. Raynbird 
summarises the uses to which the undergrowth is put. It is 
made into hoops for the London market, hop poles for the hop- 
growers, wattled hurdles and sheep cages (for hay) for the 
Hants, Berks, Wilts, and Oxfordshire flock-masters, mop sticks, 
rake handles, broom handles, thatching rods, crate rods, etc., and 
faggots and bavins for fuel. It is usually sold by auction in the 
autumn to coppice dealers, who pay a deposit at the time of 
purchase, and the balance in the course of the year. Vancouver, 
writing in 1808, describes the net profit of underwood as equal- 
ling an annual rent of from tos. to 25s. an acre, and says that 
at Strathfieldsaye young plantations of ash, birch, and withy 
realised from £25 to £30 anacre. Forty years ago good undcr- 
wood realised £15 to £ 20, and near Basingstoke upwards of £27 
per acre has been made for extra good young plantations, con- 
sisting chiefly of ash and willow. Prices have shown a tendency 
to fall recently, and in addition the coppice has many enemies. 
An overgrowth of timber, rabbits, and bad roads have a very 
depreciating effect on the value of the Hampshire underwoods. 
AMERICAN Farm Lapourers. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has issued an 
extremely interesting report on the condition of farm labour in 
America. Curiously enough it is as scarce there as here. The 
revolution against hard manual labour has extended even to 
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countries that are comparatively new. In the 
United States, according to the census cf 1900, 
there were 4,410,910 farm labourers, of whom, 
however, 2,366,149 were members of the famiiies 
of the farmers, leaving only 2,044,761 persons 
hired on farms outside the farm families. It 
was difficult to work out the average wage, 
because the American farmer, having a great 
many unoccupied months in the year, hires 
his labour by the piece or casually. Ploughing 
and hoeing are done by the acre, gathering 
fruits, digging root crops, picking or husking 
maize and threshing grain by measure, while 
cutting by the shock and harvesting by the sari we 
acre are increasing practices. The monthly ~ 
wages of farm labourers are higher than in 
this country. They averaged £4 12s. 3d. in 
1902, as against £4 4s. 3d. in 1899 and 
£3 13s. 8d. in 1&8g95—that is without board. 
Where board was given the average wage was 
£3 18s. 4d. a month. Where the labourer 
was hired by the day his average wage in 1902 
was 4s. 83d. without board and 3s. 83d. with 
board, but in harvesting time these amounts — ouch. 
were raised to 6s. 43d. and 5s. 7d. respectively. 

We do not know that the enumeration of the figures is very 
informing. At least, to make them really illuminative of the 
condition of farm labour in the United States it would be 
necessary to place the prices of commodities in juxtaposition. 
One feature of the present-day agriculture that must eventually 
affect the labourer is the change in the methods and system of 
cultivation. It is not so generally assumed as used to be the 
case that growing wheat is the main crop, but there is an 
increasing tendency to go in for dairying and stock rearing, which 
promises at no distant date to modify the whole situation. 

THe Scopr oF EncriisH Forestry. 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters have sent usa copy 
of their pamphlet, entitled «‘ Two Prize Essays on the Adaptation 
of Land for Afforestation.”” The essays are very able indeed, and 
it would be interesting to review them in detail; but at present 
we cannot do more than advert to the conclusions arrived at. 
Mr. Forbes considers that of the thirteen million acres of 
mountain and heath land in Great Britain, not more than one- 
fourth can be planted profitably. This estimate is based on the 
present price of timber, but would be modified were it to rise in 
value. Looking to the supplies we receive from abroad, he advises 
that at present planting should only be undertaken ‘ with a view 
to the better and more economical utilisation of semi-waste land, 
the increase of its capital value, and the general development of 
rural industries.” He thinks that owners should remember that 
the climate of Great britain is better adapted to the production 
of hard woods and quick-growing conifers than for the slow 
growth of spruce and pine. 


WoopEN Ties FoR Roorina. 

A correspondent from Fort Augustus sends us the following 
letter, which, perhaps, a reader can answer. We have seen 
wooden tiles, but do not know where to procure them. ‘ Will 
you have the kindness to inform me through the correspondence 
column of your paper whether it is possible to procure anywhere 
in England anything in the shape of wooden tiles for roofing (do 
they not call them ‘shingles’?). I think 1 have heard of their 
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being used in some country districts, and I know they are often met 
with in South Germany, but I can find no mention of them in 
your advertisement colums.” 

Tue BuLiFincH AND THE GARDEN. 

From the north of Ireland comes grievous complaints of the 
bullfinch and sparrow for the destruction they have wrought on 
the fruit trees. One writer says that since the introduction of 
the Wild Birds’ Protection Act the fruit crop isin a perilous way. 
Twenty years ago, he says, he could depend upon having a fair 
crop of bush fruit, and an occasional good crop of plums; but 
now this isallchanged. Where he used to have a hundred quarts 
of gooseberries, he might think himself lucky now if he had a 
dozen. Many of the bushes, he says, are simply clusters of 
bare sticks, so stripped have they been of their buds. It is really 
a pity that such a beautiful and interesting bird as the bullfinch 
should have such an indictment brought azainst him, but it 
is to be feared it is only too true. Naturalists say that he is 
only looking for destructive insects lurking in the buds, but 
itis not much satisfaction for the gardener to know that the 
bird’s well-meant industry destroys his fruit. It is estimated 
that a pair of bullfinches (they nearly always hunt in couples) 
will destroy over a thousand budsat their morning meal. Sparrows 
are not so persistent as the bullfinches, but still in their own 
way doa large amount of damage. Fruitgrowers resent strongly 
these two birds being retained amongst the protected birds. 
Still we earnestly hope that even where it is necessary to reduce 
their number precaution will be taken against extermination. 


ON THE GREEN 
4 7 
GREAT many golfers will have read with very genu.ne grief of the 
tragically sudden death of Mr. Harold Finch-Hatton. At all the 
big meetings his was a very familiar and welcome face, but perhaps 
few of those who saw him only in this casual way had an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the keen and cheery humour and the charming nature 
that were among his characteristics, He was a very fine judge of certain 
schools of painting, notably of the great 
Venetian school at its best period. At 
the time of his death he was, I think, High 
Sheriff for the county in which Harlech, 
with its golf links, is situated. As a golfer he 
was scarcely as good as his elder brother, 
Lord Winchilsea, but now and again played a 
very fine game, which made him formidable to 
the very best. 

A golfer of the good old school, yet by 
no means so old as to be incapable of a first- 
class game still, has hauled me over some very 
hot coals for daring to say that there are now- 
adays other meetings which compete in glory 
with those of the Royal and Ancient Club of 
St. Andrews. Perhaps the expression was a 
little over-bold, and should have been hedged 
about with more definite indications of its 
precise meaning, but I must submit, with all 
respect, that the word ‘‘compete” is not 
equivalent, as he rather seems to assume, with 
‘equalling.” It isnot improbable that I may 
‘*compete” with Harry Vardon. I shall find 
no difficulty in getting people to admit that it 
is improbable that I shall ‘‘equal” him. At 
least, I think I could find people who would 
say so. My meaning rather, was that now- 
adays, when golfers, greens, ahd meetings are 
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attract nearly so large a percentage of the fine players as they used to attract. 
It is true that the majority of first-class players belong to the Royal and 
Ancient Club, but even of them the proportion that deem it something 
like a point of duty to attend the medal meetings is not what it was, and the 
minority of those who do not belong to the chief club is a very important one, 
if only because it includes that great Hoylake trio, Mr. Ball, Mr. Hilton, 
and Mr. Graham, There are many other amateurs of note also whose names 
appear in such lists as those of the chosen to represent the two nations which 
the Tweed only nominally divides, or divides without disuniting. At the 
same time, I appreciate and admire the loyal and yet wholly friendly spirit 
of the contention of my correspondent, himself an ex-captain of the Royal 
and Ancient Club, and his zeal and jealousy for the prestige of the grand 
links with its unrivalled traditions, and am very ready to agree with him that 
the only amateur meetings which equal (not ‘‘ compete with”) those of 
the Royal and Ancient in glory are the amateur championship and the 
St. George’s Vase competition in the years when the amateur championship 
falls to be played at Sandwich. He concludes by saying—and it is a saying 
that I hear confirmed on all sides—that the new green-keeper, Hamilton, is 
doing wonders for the putting greens, that have stood the wear and tear of 
so many golfing generations. 

At all events, it appears that if I have been so sinfully disloyal as even 
to seem to underrate anything that has to do with the golf at St. Andrews, 
no such mistake is made by golfers on the other side of the Atlantic, for I 
hear that Mr. Travis, the American champion, immediately on arrival in 
Great Britain, has gone up to St. Andrews, presumably as deeming it the 
finest. possible arena of practice for the championships. Mr. Travis has 


SOME ENGRAVED 


OWEVER much he might be willing to spend on 
necessary diagrams, no modern publisher would 
waste money, as he would say, in providing an 
ornamental title-page to a treatise on anatomy. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, even in the 

seventeenth, publishers were either more artistic themselves, or 
had more faith in the artistic instincts of their customers. Hence 
the student of illustrated books sometimes finds himself concerned 
with very technical subjects. One of the earliest examples 
of printing a wood-block in three colours is found in a treatise on 
medicine by Joannes Ketham, printed at Venice in 1493, the 
colours being applied in representing a dissection and a con- 
sultation of physicians by the bedside of a man stricken with 
some infectious disease. As late as the seventeenth century the 
London College of Physicians used to publish its pharmacoparia 
with quite a handsome engraved title-page, and midway between 
these two beautiful medical books we have a treatise on mid- 
wifery, and another on anatomy, offering the two earliest examples 
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entered for both amateur and professional events. I am also toid, on the 
excellent authority of Mr. Windeler, the president of the United States’ 
Golfing Association, that Mr. Byers, who gave our University people so much 
trouble in the States, is also in this country, so we may hope to see two very 
capable—probably the two most capable—representatives of American goif 
competing in one, if not both, of our championships. The more the 
merrier—one can say so, at all events, until one is beaten by one of the more. 
Even then we wiil look as merry as we can. 

I understand that Hamilton is reversing a good deal of the traditional 
policy ot St. Andrews (will this also be reckoned to him as an impiety and a 
disloyalty ?) by abandoning the ancient precept of putting on ‘‘ mair saund,” 
and giving the greens a far more liberal nourishment. I am toid that ‘‘ I 
should not know ” the green at the High Hole, with the obvious implication 
that true bliss is to be found in the ignorance, Certainly in the old days, 
when they were dry days, and the soil was parched, to know the High Hole 
green was not always to love it. I think the truth is that all of us, all the 
country over, and not at St. Andrews only, are being forced to the conclusion 
that Providence, even where it has done its best for us, expects us to make 
some little exertions, and pay a little attention to the salvation of greens, 
however excellent by Nature, if we are to keep them in a condition of any 
excellence. Even the science of building up a green, that is to say, a surface 
of goo] grass-growing soil, is beginning to seem not outside all rational 
philosophy, especially with the splencid object-lesson that the admirable 
greens at Mitcham place before our eyes. We cannot be very wise if we 
decline to profit by it. It is a lesson in the absolute creation of growing soil 
on top of an unfriendly crust of clay and gravel. © TIoRACKE ELUrcHiNnson, 
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“ Byrth of Markind” (1540), we need not concern ourselves— 
the illustrations are mere diagrams—but the title-page to the 
« Compendiosa totius Anatomie delineatio” of Thomas Geminus 
(1545) is a very different affair, for Geminus was his own artist 
and engraver, and obviously took a delight in making his book 
beautiful and worthy of being dedicated to Henry VIII. The 
general effect of the design is light and graceful, but it can 
hardly be esteemed a masterpiece, as the lines are sometimes 
feeble, and there is little unity in the composition. What the 
fauns and putti and the ladies in the base of the design with 
their heads so strangely tied up have to do with anatomy is not 
easy to see; the figures of Victory, Justice, and Prudence were 
doubtless inserted, like the Royal arms and the Tudor emblems, a 
rose and portcullis, to win favour for the book in the eyes of the 
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King. When it was translated into 
English in 1553, the same title-page 
was used; but in a reissue of this 
version in 1559 the Royal arms were 
cut out and replaced by what is said to 
be the first engraved portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth. A much more _ pleasing 
representation of the Queen forms the 
centre of the title-page of the Bishops’ 
Bible, 7.e., the translation revised by 
Archbishop Parker and several of the 
English bishops, issued in 1568, and 
again, after a further correction, in 1572. 
Here a half-length portrait of Eliza- 
beth, holding a sceptre and orb, is 
placed in an oval, over which are the 
Royal arms surmounted by a canopy. 
Charity and Faith keep watch over the 
Queen, while under the portrait is a 
label, upheld by a lion and_ griffin, 
bearing the text, ‘*Non me_ pudet 
Evangelij Christi. Virtus enim Dei est 
ad salutem Omni credenti’’ (Rom. i.). 
The whole title-page is a very fine 
piece of work. Unluckily, in the 1568 
edition it is seldom found in good 
preservation, and in that of 1572 is so 
worn as to have lost all its beauty. 
It is to be feared that it must be 
assigned to a foreign artist, for as yet 


engraving had taken little root in 
England. During the next twenty 


years it was only employed at rare 
intervals, and when, in 1590, Hugh 
Broughton caused his ‘Concent of 
Scripture” to be illustrated with copy er 
engravings, illustrating the Apocalypse, 
and with a rather graceful design of 
two wreathed columns for a title-page, 


his contemporaries seem to have thought he was introducing an 
Thus Sir John Harington, in the introduction to 


innovation. 


his translation of Ariosto’s ‘“‘ Orlando Furioso,”’ 
heroical verse” (1591), makes special reference to Broughton’s 
book in the account of his own illustrations, of which he says: 

** As for the pictures they are all cut in brasse, and most of them by the 
best workemen in that kinde, that have bene in this land this manie yeares : 
yet I will not praise them too much, because I gave direction for their 
making, and in regard thereof, I may be thought partiall, but this 1 may 
truely say, that (for mine owne part) I have not seene anie made in England 
better, nor (in deede) anie of this kind in any booke, except it were in a 
treatise, set foorth by that profound man, maister Broughton the last yeare, 
vpon the Reuelation, in which there are some 3 or 4 pretie figures (in octauo) 
As for other bookes that I have scene ir Ambitious of her. 


cut in brasse verie workemanly. 
this realme, either in Latin or English, with 
picturs, as Liuy, Gesrer, Alciats emblemes, a 
booke De Sfectr7s in Latin, & (in our tong) 
the Chronicles, the booke of Martyrs, the book 
of hauking and hunting, and M. Whitney’s 
excellent emblems, yet all their figures are 
cut in wood, & none in metall, and in that 
respect inferior to these, at least (by the old 
prouerbe) the more cost, the more worship.” 


Probably on account of the cost to 
which Harington here alludes the use 
of engraving for book-illustration in- 
creased but slowly during the next 
twenty years, and as woodcuts were 
fallen in bad repute, there is little 
pictorial interest in the Engiish books 
of that time compared to their splendid 
literary value. But about 1610 en- 
graved frontispieces or title - pages 
suddenly came into fashion, and from 
this date till the death of William 
Marsliall about 1650 the great majority 
of books which made any pretension 
to beauty are thus adorned. Among 
the English artists who produced these 
designs the palm must certainly be 
given to William Hole, who seems to 
have begun work about 1611 with a 
very beautiful engraving of a woman 
playing the virginals for ‘‘ Parthenia,” 
“the first Musicke that was ever 
printed” for that instrument. About 
the same time also he produced the 
fine design which was used for several 
editions of Chapman’s translations of 
Homer. In 1611 he turned to a lighter 
task, with a title-page to that very 
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interesting, gossiping book of travels, 
““Coryat’s Crudities Hastily gobled 
up in five moneths trauells in France, 
Sauoy, Italy, the Grisons, Switzerland, 
some parts of high Germany and the 
Netherlands.” Below the title is an 
excellent portrait of Coryat; the rest 
of the design is cut up into little 
pictures representing his sea-sickness 
in the Channel, his ride across France, 
his passage of the Alps, his being 
pelted in his gondola during the 
Carnival at Venice, and other of his 
adventures. To each little picture a 
letter is attached, and under these 
letters Laurence Whitaker offered ‘+ An 
Explication of the Emblemes of the 
Frontispiece,’ and no less a_ person 
than Ben Jonson ‘‘certaine other 
Verses, as Charmes to onlocke the 
mystery of the Crudities.” 


** Here, like Arion, our Coryate doth draw 
All sorts of fish with Musicke of his maw,” 
was one of Ben Jonson’s efforts. 
** Here up the Alpes (not so plaine as to 
Dunstable) 
Hee’s carried like a cripple, from Constable 
to Constable,” 
was another. Nor were Whitaker’s 
any better. All that can be said is 
that the designs and the verses were 
conceived in the same spirit as the 
foolishly phrased title, which empha- 
sises all the weakest points of an enter- 
taining book. 
We should hardly now speak of 
the little Coryat pictures as “ Em- 
blemes,” but as many of the engraved 


title-pages (or ‘frontispieces,” as they were usually called) were 
really emblematical, it became a common custom to place 
opposite them an explanation in verse, more seriously conceived 
than the doggerel distiches of Whitaker and Ben Jonson on the 
Thus, opposite the fine title-page designed by Hole 
for Drayton’s “ Polyolbion” (1613) we find these lines : 
‘*VPON THE FRONTISPIECE, 
© Througha Z7riumphant Arch, see Albion plas’t, 

In Happy site, in Neptune's armes embras’t, 

In Power and Plenty, on hir Cleewy Throne 

Circled with Nature’s Ghirlands, being alone 

Sul’d 2h’? Oceans /s/and, 

(As Trophies raiz’d) what Princes Time hath s:ene 


On the columnes beene 


In hir younger years, 
Vast earth-bred Gzants woo’d her: 
bears 
In Golden field the Lion passant red, 
/Eneas Nephew (Arute) them conquered. 
Next Laureat Cesar, as a Philtre, brings, 


but, who 


On’s shield, his Grandame Venus: Ilim hir 
kings 

Withstood. At length ithe Aoman, by long 
sute, 

Gain’d her (most Part) from th’ ancient race of 
Brute. 

Diuors’t from Him, the Saxon sable Horse, 


Borne by sterne //envgést, wins her: but, 
through force 

Garding the Norman Leopards bath'd in Gules, 

She chang’d hir Love to Him, whose Line yet 
rules.” 

Among other books to which Hole 
contributed ‘fronts’ were Browne's 
‘“ Britannia’s Pastorals” (1614), 
Wither’s “* Abuses Stript and Whipt” 


(1615), and Ben Jonson’s * Works” 


(1616). Another engraver who pro- 
duced some very good work was 


Renald Elstrack, who, though he has 
been claimed as an Englishman, was 
probably a Belgian by descent if not 
by birth. He is best known as the 
engraver of the portraits of English 
kings in Henry Holland’s ‘ Bazilio- 
logia ”’ (1618), but he was also the 
author of the title-pages of Raleigh’s 
‘* History of the World ” (1614), Mark- 
ham’s ‘ Masterpieces” (1615), King 
James’s “Works” (1616), Scott’s 
** Philomythie” of the same year, and 
several others. Though, perhaps, made 
more impressive by the fine portrait 
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77 aie 
by Crispin Passe which faces it, the title-page to the works 
of James I, must be reckoned as the most successful of 
l:jstrack’s “fronts,” though that to “ History of the World” 
is an imaginative performance, which suits well with Raleigh’s 
tragic death and the mental atmosphere of his history. 

After about 1625 Hole and Elstrack were succeeded by 
Thomas Cecil, who occasionally did good work, as in his pretty 
title-page to the Essays of Sir William Cornwallis (1632), and 
with the unhappy portrait of Milton, which he engraved for the 
1645 edition of the Poems, with the poet’s caustic Greek 
epigram on its badness as an inscription beneath it. Marshall’s 
work, as a rule, was better than this, but he did so much that it 
is no wonder if he often became wooden and mechanical, as he 
certainly is in his wretched caricature of Milton. His well- 
known portrait of Herrick is a much fairer specimen of his 
average work. It is hard and ugly, but gives the impression of 
a real likeness and a most characteristic 
one. Ofthis prettier stvle the charming 
frontispiece to Brathwaite’s ‘¢ Arcadian 
Princess, or the Triumph of Justice,” is 
an excellent example, the softness and 
roundness of the woman’s face being in 
striking contrast to the wooden style 
to which Marshall so often descends. 
Opposite the engraving are four lines 
**Vpon the Frontispice,” which betoken 
a reaction against poetical explanations. 
Here we are told: 

‘** Hee that with words explaines a Frontispice 
Betrayes the secret trust of his Device : 
Who cannot guesse, where Motts and Em- 
blemes be, 
The drift, may still bee ignorant, for me.” 

During Marshall’s life tairly good 
work was done by Glover and other 
artists, nor did the vogue of engraved 
title-pages die out in England imme- 
diately after his death. After the 
Restoration, however, English book- 
illustration passed into a new and not 
very interesting phase, which was gradu- 
ally superseded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the influence of the French 
livres a vignettes. Yo follow it into 
these developments would be beside 
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our purpose; we must rather apologise for having devoted so 
much of our space in this article to English books, since the 
fashion of engraved title-pages neither began nor ended in 
England. Our best excuse for having done so lies in the fact 
that the names of many of the English books thus adorned are 
still familiar and interesting to us, while the decorations with 
which they first appeared are little known. Moreover, since the 
engraved title-page penetrated to most countries of Europe, any 
attempt to survey the whole field would necessarily be very 
fragmentary. \We may end, however, by taking a few foreign 
examples for comparison with our English ones, and make them 
a text for showing the inherent weakness of these often really fine 
designs. This weakness, of course, arises from the fact that the 
better the picture the more it is spoilt by any conspicuous label 
bearing the title of the book, so that there was a constant tendency 
to thrust the title into some inconspicuous and subordinate place. 
In the case of the Plantin edition of the **Tumultus Belgici” of 
Hareus (the third volume of his ** Annales Ducum Brabantia,” 
1623), the rioters who stand before the shrine of Janus Bifrons 
are most vigorously drawn, and the hydra in the foreground is a 
very noble hydra, but we feel that the lettering on the curtain 
is much too tame for its surroundings. If it bore only the words 
‘*Tumultus Belgici”’ it might pass muster, but the faithful recital 
of the title of the complete book seems unmeaning amid such 
accompaniments, and yet from the publisher’s point of view what 
else could be done ? 

When we pass to the very pictorial title-page of the Queen 
of Sheba before Solomon’s throne, designed by Huart for a 
Paris publisher, Sebastian Cramoisy, in 1635, we find the title 
of the book relegated to an unmeaning slab, which a spectator 
is holding on his knee. Half of the slab is in shadow, so that 
the author’s name is by no means conspicuous. As for that of 
the publisher and the date of publication, these details are 
hidden away at the foot of the page, so that their advertising 
value is reduced to a minimum. In an account of the rarer 
plants in the Pharmaceutical Gardens at Amsterdam, we have 
once more a charming picture, but the artist has attained it by 
reducing the importance of the title to that of a mere footnote. 
The impossibility of crowding into a decorative engraved title- 
page all the information which publisher and author were eager 
to communicate was indeed recognised at quite an early stage of 
their development, and the engraved title-page is as often as not 
followed by an ordinary printed one, which gives in a plain 
businesslike fashion the desired information. Where this was 
done the folly of spoiling the pictorial effect of a fine engraving 
by some meaningless shield, curtain, or label to carry the title of 
the book was made evident, and the tendency to supersede the 
engraved title by a frontispiece, as we should now define one 
(usually a portrait), became increasingly strong. But the old 
fashion gave us numerous quaint and a few charming designs, 
and we need not regret its long popularity. 

ALFRED W. PoLLarp. 


SUSSEX RAMBLES.—] 
A J aK 4 s&s), . 
ESTLING beneath the downs of East Sussex are 
many quaint and interesting churches seldom visited 
P by the passer-by. Some of these, such as West 
Firle and Beddingham, are remarkable for their fine monn- 
ments or other architectural beauties; others are small and 
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less distinguished. Yet all are part and parcel of that ancient 
peace and order, that reposefui beauty, which constitute the 
main charm of English scenery. The downs themselves, the 
tiny hamlets gathered about their skirts, the inhabitants, still 
typically Anglo-Saxon, the very country-side that enfolds them— 
all these have changed but little since Simon de Montfort and 
Henry III. met and fought at Lewes, a few miles distant. 

Alciston Church, which lies hidden 
away leseath the northern  escarp- 
ment of the South Downs, a mile or 
two east of Firle Beacon, is a fair type 
of the smaller Sussex village church. 
The congregation is necessarily scanty ; 
within half a mile lie two other 
churches, Berwick and Selmeston ; one 
wonders why it was thought necessary 
to build places of worship, in so thinly 
settled a part of the county, so near 
together. One entrance to the church- 
yard lies by the path shown in the 
picture, the other through the farmyard 
of the homestead adjoining. By this 
latter way we first stumbled upon the 
little edifice, and thought it one of the 
oddest approaches we had ever made 
toan English church. Ancient though 
the building is—it dates from the four- 
teenth century—there is little now to 
distinguish it beyond its squat shingled 
spire and a leper window. 

The hamlet of Alciston, although 
small, is as picturesque as it is vener- 
able. Not far from the church are the 
remains of an extremely ancient dove- 
cote, with walls of astonishing thick- 
ness. Aluriceston, or Alaric’s Town, [images 
as the place was once known, is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, and was, 
undoubtedly, a Saxon settlement long 
before the Normans landed in Pevensey Bay. 
proverb attached to the place: : 


J. Coster. 


There is an old 


*‘When Firle Hill and Long Man has a cap, 
We at Al’ston gets a drap.” 


the 
the 


The Long Man refers, of course, to the high down across 
Cuckmere, whereon is carved in the smooth turf and chalk 
huge outline of a giant, carrying a staff in either hand. 

This abode of ancient peace still 
pursues very much the same kind of 
existence as that followed by its dwellers 
long centuries since. Great flocks of 
Southdown sheep graze upon the adja- 
cent slopes, and oxen are still used for 
ploughing and carting. Poultry-farming 
is a thriving Sussex industry, and the 
old villager shown tending his flock 
of hens and ducks is a genuine product 
of the soil. The rush and whirl of 
modern life, the wild aggressions of the 
motor-car, have, at present, made but 
little impression on such hamlets as 
Alciston. Here, in place of the restless- 
ness, haste, and craving for excitement 
which seem nowadays to distinguish 
the urban dweller, are to be found 
something of the peace, contentment, 
and repose enjoyed by our ancestors. 

Looking northward a few miles 
from the pleasant slopes above Alciston, 
one distinguishes in the fair level 
country, before the heights of Waldron 
and Heathfield are reached, the white 
church steeple of Chiddingly, another 
Sussex village still resting in the calm 
of an old-world life. The church is 
mainly Early English as to its archi- 
tecture, with a decorated tower, and 
the spire of white stone, which forms 
so conspicuous a landmark for many 
miles round. Inside the church is a 
notable monument, erected to the 
memory of Sir John Jefferay, Lord 
Chief Baron of Exchequer, his wife, 
and others of his family. This legai notability, who died in 1578, 
flourished in the reigns of Henry VIII., Mary, Edward VI., and 
Elizabeth, and is not to be confounded with that other judge 
of infamous memory, Sir George Jeffreys of the Bloody Assize. 
Some damage, said to have been wrought by Cromwell’s 
soldiery, has been done to this fine alabaster monument, 
which, despite its injuries, is still cone of the finest in East 
Sussex. Two of the figures are recumbent, two erect; these 
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latter stand upon circular pedestals, not distantly resembling the 
shape of a cheese. 

There is a very singular tradition connected with these 
pedestals. It is said that the Jefferays were remarkable for their 


pride, and that when they walked to church huge cheeses were 
placed as stepping-stones thither from Chiddingly Place where 
they dwelt, hard by. 


Of this mansion little now remains, save 


ae 


OLD DOVECOTE, ALCISTON. Copyright 
an ancient building used as a barn—shown in the illustra- 
tion—which is believed to have formed part of some ancient 
monastic establishment connected with the church. It is more 
than likely that Jefferay built Chiddingly Place upon the remains 
of thisestablishment. Traditions concerning him are not pleasant 
Is it possible that he had a hand in the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and so incurred the enmity of the priests and the 
country-folk ? He is represented in his tomb with a scroll in his 


ones. 
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CH/IDDINGLY Conyright 
hand. It was an ancient local belief that he fell dead with the 
scroll in his grasp, “as the Divine judgment of Heaven on a 
wicked judge in a wrong cause.” 

Wherever one wanders in this part of Sussex one may be 
almost certain of lighting, in some quiet and remote spot, far 
removed from a too bustling world, upon some place of —_—— 
Not far from Chiddingly lies Streame Farm, a very ancient anc 
most picturesque building, much of it at least as old as the days 
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of Elizabeth. Here are to be seen at 
work some of the very last of the 
old Sussex draught oxen—great, big- 
framed, long-horned red cattle, such 
as the South Saxons used during 
ages of the past. It is very rare to 
see these animals at work now. Most 


of the few remaining teams © still 
ploughing and drawing in Sussex are 
of the black Welsh breed. Here, at 


l 

Streame Farm, are to be seen the 
remains of one of the great Sussex 
iron foundries, which flourished for 
centuries until beaten out of the field 
by the coal-fed iron deposits of more 
northern shires. It is difficult to imagine 
that this beautiful country-side, now 
one of the quietest parts of England, 
once teemed with furnaces, and supplied 
the guns of our navies, our field 
ordnance, and many other forms of 
ion manulacture. 

Two on three miles beyond 
Streame Farm and Chiddingly is_ to 
be seen, on a quiet by-road between 
Hlorebham toad and Waldron, a very 
interesting Jacobean manor house of 
the lesser degree, known as Great 
Tanners. Tanners belonged anciently 
to Sir Philip Sidney, afterwards to the Sackville family. The 
present house was built soon after 1617, by Samuel Fuller, one 
of the great Sussex ironmasters of that period. On one side of 
the house stands the quaint old lead cistern shown in the 
illustration. There can be no mistake as to the antiquity of this 
interesting and well-preserved relic, the date 1677 figuring boldly 
upon its Iront. 

Wander where they may please in all this part of Sussex, 


Tpedeon & Kearns 
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Sr. Bricib WINDFLOWERs. 

BONEUL of the St. Brigid Windflowers is a reminder of the brilliant 
colouring and handsome form of these varieties of A. coronaria, or the 
Poppy Anemone. The big but refined blooms are showy in a small 
group, butin the garden of Sir Thomas Hanbury, at La Mortola, 
Italy, slopes are surfaced with colour, and gach year from 10,000 to 
15,000 are in flower at one ime. There are white, blue, red, purple, scarlet, 
and innumerable shades, and a well-assorted collection is a colour picture in 
spring that no other flower can provide. — It enjoys a warm loam, and may be 
raised from seed, which should be sown as soon as it is ripe in a bed, specially 
selected for the purpose, where the soil is moist and shade can be given. 
Pransplant the seedlings in the following autumn, but we think that the best 
results come from Jeaving the seedlings alone; the flowers are larger and 


Warbier 


1 colour, No better time can be chosen for sowing the seed than 
the present, and a fair percentage will be double. 
THe NEWER CREEPING OR WICHURAIANA Roses. 

Very few years have gone by since the famous creeping Rose which is 
found in catalogues and bocks under the name of Wichuraiana was first 
planted in an English garden, but the hybridist, seeing in this remarkable 
Rose the foundation of anew race, set diligently to work to raise. hybrids 
from it. As all) Rose-lovers know, this work is a success. One of the 
sweetest of all is Jersey Beauty, a single flower of faintest vellow. It may 
not be known generally that Dorothy Perkins belongs to this group. This 


is a Rose that no one should reject; it appeals to the writer as strongly 





1¢ creamy Marie van Houtte. Plants in the garden are already 
thick with buds which will soon cpen out those pure rose-coloured petals that 
are the pride of the rosery for months. Dorothy Perkins has the charm of 
Llooming from summer until the autumn, and all who have visited the shows 
in the Drill Hall this spring will know that for pots it is as delichtful as for 
the open garden. Edmund Proust, Elisa Robichon, Rene Andre, and 
Auguste Barbier all belong to this group, and are strong and free outdoors. 
THE LOGANBERRY AND BLACKBERRIES. 

We have just planted a dozen Loganberries against a rough Ash 
fence dividing the flower from the kitchen garden. This is a new fruit, 
a supposed hybrid between the Blackberry and the Raspberry, and 
raised in America by Judge Logan, after whom it is named. The growth 
is remarkably strong, the shoots reaching r2fi. in one year, and the leaves 
are very pretty. Unfortunately, the large Raspberry-like fruits travel badly, 
but they are delicious when cooked, with a very pleasantly acid flavour. 
In ** The Fruit Garden” recently published there is an interesting chapter upon 


* Blackberries and Allied Fruits,” in which some valuable cultural notes are 





given. It is mentioned that *‘ The best results are obtained from plants in 
rows Oft, apart, the shoots being trained right and left, espalier style. The 
fruiting shoots can then be removed every season, and fresh sturdy erowths laid 
in as they are produced for the following year’s crop; some peg them down, and 
cut off the ends after August to strengthen the lower buds, which next year 
produce strong-flowering branches. All the pruning necessary is to cut away 
the old fruiting wood yearly, as with Raspberries. When established all grow 
strongly, and the plants can be placed from 6ft. to roft. apart. The American 
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the antiquarian and the lover of Nature, the admirer of rural 
England, still undetiled and undefaced by the devastating hand 
of modern urban life, of manufactures, and of what we are pleased 
to term civilisation, may be sure of coming upon fifty things that 
will interest them, even in a short day’s journey. The country 
has not yet fallen a prey to the tripper, the bean-feaster, or even 
the tourist. Long may it so remain—remote, peaceful, and 


undiscovered. EW Nap Be 
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sorts, as a rule, flower freely, but only fruit satisfactorily in a few positions, 
or in very favourable seasons.” The author is quite right when he selects the 
Parsley-leaved Blackberry as the best. ‘* This is the best of the Blackberries 
for general culture. The fruit is very large, freely produced, and the foliage 
is handsome, the stems being of a rich colour also. It is named Rubus laciniatus ; 
in point of flavour it is not equal to the wild Blackberry, which can be obtained 
from any British hedgerow, and well repays the care of good cultivation.” 
Others named are Cumberland Blackcap, the Whitewash Bramble (Rubus 
leucodermis), Early King, the Lawton, Lucretia, ‘‘suitable for culture in 
damp, boggy land—the black fruits are large and acid, and resemble the 
Dewberry,” Wilson junior, the Wineberry, and the Mahdi, We enjoy the 
fruits and picturesque growth of the Wineberry, which will be found in books 
under the name of Rubus pheenicolasius, and is described here as ‘‘ a strong 

climber and beautiful.” Even in winter the shoots are thickly covered with 

red, short spines; in summer the velvety foliage is conspicuous. The reddish 

fruits are produced freely in the autumn; birds are very fond of them. The 

berries are smail, and when cooked have a pleasant, distinct flavour. Another 

fruit that is likely to become popular when it is better known and less - 
expensive is the Mahdi, ‘‘the result of a cross between Raspberry 

Belle de Fontenay and the common Blackberry, and a valuable addition 

to hardy fruits. In habit of growth and foliage it somewhat resembles 

the Blackberry, and the fruit ripens during the latter part of July and 

early August. The flavour is excellent, superior to that of the Logan- 
berry.” We have not tried the Mahdi, but intend to do so, The descrip- 
tion of it sounds well. 

RANDOM NOYES. 

Flowering Shrubs.—Now that flowering shrubs are in their fullest 
beauty anu many owners of country places are in London, an opportunity is 
given of taking notes of things for planting in the coming autumn. There 
are several good shrub nurseries near London, and to the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
is a short drive. It is possible to learn something of the beauty of a shrub 
or tree from a cut branch, but far better is it to go to Kew and find out its 
usefulness in the garden landscape. Many novelties may be seen also in the 
better nurseries, and, of course, at Kew. The newer Lilacs are in flower, 
and the Tree Peeonies. Autumn and winter are seasons for planting, but this 
is the time to go note-book in hand to the nursery and Kew and determine 
the kinds to select for the autumn lists. A beautiful group rarely well 
represented is formed by the Pyruses, and of these P. spectabilis should 
certainly be noted. We are reminded of it by the following letter from a 
correspondent: ‘* P. spectabilis is a beautiful tree, and there are several 
varieties of it which are even better than the original. It is a native of 
China and Japan, and was introduced about 125 years ago. In general 
appearance it is much iike the Apple tree, but the flowers are larger, being 
nearly 2}in, across when expanded, and the colour is soft pink with here and 
there a deeper shade. The buds are very rich. The best varieties are 
flore-albo, white, flore-pleno, also white but semi-double, and Kaido, with 
deeper coloured but smaller flowers than the type. Of the three the one 
with semi-double flowers is most often met with, and of this many fine 
specimens are to be found in gardens. The variety Kaido, though not so 
common, is quite as worthy of attention, the colour being very fine. Allare 
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very fragrant and in beauty for several weeks. In autumn the leaves turn 
to shades of orange red.” ; 

A New Tobacco Plant.—A new annual flower as easily raised as the 
night-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), which is familiar in most gardens, is 
as welcome as anew Rose. The Tobacco plant shown by Messrs. Sander and 
Co, of St. Albans at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
is a remarkable introduction. It is a plant for the million, It grows from 
3ft. to git. in height, branches out freely, and is covered with flowers of a 
warm rose-carmine, not too red, but just the shade to brighten the garden 
through the summer. It is interesting to know that whereas N. affinis shuts 
its flowers when the sun shines upon them, those of N. Sanderz remain open. 
Now that this variety has been obtained others will follow, but let us impress 
upon Messrs, Sander the importance of keeping the colour pure. There is 
the risk when carmine appears of drifting into dull purples and dead 
magentas, and these in such plants as the Nicotiana would be nothing short 
of horrible, 

70 Make a Well Garden.—In Flora and Sylva for May there is an 
interesting note (page 133) cn how to make a wall garden. It is as 
follows: ‘* Wall gardens have a great interest for all lovers of plant life, for 
not only are they picturesque and pleasant to the eye, but they are the 
means of preserving to us a multitude of fragile mountain plants which 
would otherwise die of drought, from stagnant moisture, or from the 
improper exposure and development of their leaves and flowers. When so 
draped with flowers bare walls may become gardens full of pictures of rich 
beauty, ever changing in their charm and variety, and a source of lasting 
pleasure to the artist—the greatest of all artists, who has thus learned to 
paint in living colours. Such a result is within the reach of almost 
everyone, All that is needed is a wall deep enough to permit the storage 
of water within it. The best of all are retaining or terrace walls, because 
the soil which they buttress on one side secures a constant and regular 
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moisture. With such a wall one has only to make a cleft where not already 
existing, and insert the roots of the plants together with a little Moss, 
sphagnum, and rather heavy soil, fixing the whole by means of some rough 
stone fragments where necessary. For limestone walls care must be taken to 
select plants that love limestone soils. Often it is enough to sow the seeds 
of kinds that are easily raised in that way, such as Erinus, Linaria alpina, 
Draba, Dianthus, Helianthemum, etc. When sown in a compact soil these 
plants will, in a few years, give such a wall garden as to surprise those who 
do not krow how easily such beauty may be called into being. The best 
aspect for the wail garden is either east or west, but a north or south wall 
can be used, as there are a certain number of plants that thrive in constant 
sun or shade. Still, the greater number of wall plants prefer to face east 
or west.” 

A New Tuip.—At the moment of writing the great garden flower is the 
Tulip. Daffodils are passing away, to make way for the great Tulip race, 
which gives a colouring to the garden in late spring that even the Geraniums 
of summer are incapable of imparting. Many of the wild Tulips from other 
lands we welcome here, and one was shown recently ‘befcre the Royal 
Horticultural Society under the cumbersome name of Tulipa kaufimanniana 
coccinea. It is not a Tulip to fill beds with, as the bulbs are expensive, but 
a group on the rock garden will be interesting. The flowers are a self 
orange-scarlet, and seen in the sun, wide open to catch every ray, this 
colouring is almost painful in its intensity. TT. kauffmanniana varies in 
its flower colouring, but it is always a brilliant Tulip, and is one of the best 


introductions we have ever had from Turkestan, — It enjoys a warm but rich 


soil, and the time to plant the bulbs is August. The great flower of May is 
the Gesner’s Tulip, which is now in full beauty. Spathulata, or major, 
is the finest form of it, and the bulbs are reasonable in price. t should 
be grouped well. — Vitellina and retroflexa are also very charming, especially 


the last mentioned, with its pure yellow petals. 
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‘a HE water-buck, as shown in 
the accompanying  photo- 
graphs, is one of the hand- 
somest of antelopes, and is 
found in different varieties 

all over Africa. It is also one of 

the commonest, and very few sports- 
men who have taken a hunting trip 
to the Dark Continent do not possess 

a pair of water-buck horns amongst 

their trophies. In South Africa and 

on the low-lying east coast the large 
ring-stern water-buck is the common 
one; its flesh is very rank, and the 
animal has a strong smell. One can 
smell the ground hours after a herd 
has passed, and often in following up 
a wounded buck I have been guided 
by sense of smell alone. On _ the 
high plateaux, near the watershed of 
the Zambesi and Congo, the variety 
of water-buck is smaller and darker 
than its southern’ brother, and it 
wants the usual white ring on the 
stern. Its habits are more like those 
of the bushbuck, frequenting thick 
bush, and appearing in the open 
plains only in the early morning and at dusk; the flesh is 
also passable eating. Lions prey on them to a great extent, 





A KILL LN THE FOREST. 





CAMP SCENE ON THE UPPER KAFUE RIVER. 


and why they stick to the dense bush, where they are easily 


stalked and followed by smell, is a mystery to me. I have 
seen the remains of more water- 
buck killed by lions than of all 
other buck put together. The tele- 
photograph reproduced is that of a 
herd of these buck in the open, 
taken at a range of gooyds. This 
is an exceptional picture, and was 
the only chance I got at them in 
two weeks’ camping in the neigh- 
bourhood. Lions were plentiful in 
the bush adjoining the plains, and 
on the following day I shot two 
lionesses there; so that it is probable 
the buck had been scared into the 
open by their presence. 

In this neighbourhood zebra 
were very plentiful, going about in 
herds of twenty or thirty, and they 
formed a fine source of food supply 
to the lions. One of the photographs 
shows a herd of these. It is not a 
particularly clear photograph, as_ it 
was taken during the heat of the day, 
when the hot air was dancing on 
the ground. The sentinels, one at 
each side, will be observed. They are 
of the species known as ‘ Grant’s,” 








the largest and most beautiful of the zebra tribe. There are 
no shadow markings on the white, and the black and white 
stripes are pure and clearly defined. We came to consider 
them a nuisance in the neighbourhood, as they were every- 
where. One could not stalk anything else without running 
across them, and their startled neigh soon put other game 
on the alert. They, together with reedbuck, worried us 


when we went shooting, and they were always turning up 
One could 


just when they were particularly not wanted. 
shoot a reedbuck 
if he got in the 
way, the shot was 


less alarming to 
other game than 
his whistle, and 
his flesh was 
vood for the 
larder, but it 
always went 


against the grain 
to shoot a zebra, 
even when _ hard 
up for food for 
the boys. 

It is a pity 
that Governments 
do not encourage 
the capturing and 
domesticating — of 
zebras. They are 
proof against the 
deadiy tsetse fly, 
and probably a 
cross between 
them and a good 
strong breed of 
donkeys would 
thrive in a_ fly 
country, and solve 
the transport va 
questions. All . 
along the Kafue River, and round the new copper-mines in 
North-West Rhodesia, tsetse fly simply swarms, and_trans- 
port depends on native porters, as trek oxen and waggons 
cannot be used. Native carriers are geiting scarcer and more 
expensive as the mines open up, and although the railway 
which is now in construction from Victoria Falls will 
do all transport on the main route, prospectors and others 
travelling across the country will have to depend on native 
carriers, as it is fatal for any donkey or horse to be bitten by the 
fly. 1 have tried occasionally, by shooting a mare, to capture 
a zebra foal, but I only once succeeded. The little animal in a 
day or two became quite tame, and followed me about like a dog, 
rubbing his muzzle against me to ask for food. I was travelling 
at the time, and, unfortunately, could not get milk to feed 
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him. Goats stand fly very well, and I sent to the kraal 
of a half-bred Arab nigger, about twenty miles off, to buy 
a couple of milk goats. He had plenty, but the surly brute 
would not sell or lend them, and my little pet died for want ot 
proper food. 

The eland, of which two photographs are shown, is another 
animal which the Government might well encourage farmers to 
capture and domesticate. This magnificent animal is the largest 
of all antelopes; a good bull will scale up to 2,ooolb. weight; 
the flesh is good, 
and it is the only 
African antelope 
that carries much 
fat. They are 
of a very mild 
disposition and 
easily domesti- 


cated. I under- 
stand that the idea 
has. been enter- 
tained of taking 


them to Australia, 
and endeavouring 
to cross them 
with the cattle 
there, with the 
object of increas- 
ing the drought- 
resisting power of 
the latter. The 
eland can go for 
days without 
water, and lives 
to a great extent 
on leaves of trees 
and scrub. His 
height and long 
neck enable him, 
like: the giraffe, to 


A WATERBUCK. reach vegetation 
out of the reach 
of smaller animals. They thrive well in any temperate 


climate, and several in the London Zoo seem to thrive very 
well in the English climate. 

Eland are protected now by most of the African Govern- 
ments, but this will not save them from extinction, as, although 
It stops the white man from shooting them, the natives will still 
go on killing them undetected. They can scarcely be blamed 
either, as eland are very fond of mealies and Kaffir corn, and a 
herd of them in a native garden soon make a clean sweep. In 
domesticating such animals as eland and zebra, it would be 
necessary to be careful not to take them into a cattle country 
where some fly remained. It is generally agreed that tsetse fly 
itself is innocuous, and that it is deadly only when it has been 
jeeding on the blood of big game, particularly buffalo. In many 
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parts of the country where the game 
has been shot off, a certain amount 
of fly still exists, but does no harm, 
owing to the want of the necessary 
poison. Of course, as a rule fly 
clears out with the game, but I have 
passed through parts of the country 
simply swarming with tsetse in which 
there was no game of any kind. 
The tsetse fly is in appearance very 
like, and about the size of, the 
ordinary horse fly, and, although 
harmless to man, bites viciously and 
is very annoying. 

Although I tried repeatedly to 
get a photograph of a herd of eland, 
I failed miserably. On several occa- 
sions I stalked up to within suitable 
range, but always something else got 
in the way and scared them at the 
critical moment. On the occasion of 
taking the accompanying photographs, 
I had tried for several hours to get 
a picture of a herd of over a hundied 
eland. They were a bit scattered, and 
I had too many pairs of eyes to 


dodge. Besides the eland, a_ herd BULL ELAND. 











of zebra and a herd of hartebeeste 

were grazing in sight to the right and left of me, while beyond The poor dog died shortly afterwards from the effects of fly-bite. 
the eland I could see some sable antelopes. All my movements The effect of tsetse on dogs is to make them blind, then they 
had to be snake-like and slow; a quick movement would have break out in sores, and gradually waste away and die. They 


retain an enormous appetite 
till the end, and eat twice as 


much as when in health. — I 
have treated them with 
quinine, arsenic, etc., but 


never succeeded in saving 
one after he showed the first 
symptoms. One dog in 
twenty, perhaps, is fly-proof, 
and I had a dog and_ bitch 
both proof against the poison, 
yet a litter of puppies by 
them, although brought up in 
a fly district, all died within 
a year from fly-bite. I have 
heard often of native medi- 
cines for preventing tsetse bite 
taking effect, but on investiga- 
tion these proved to be charms 
of various sorts which had to 
be tied round the neck or 
horns of the animal to be 








protected. There seems at 

present to be no way of 

HERD OF GRAN1’S ZEBRA AT THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YARDS. ridding the country of this 

scourge and making it 

drawn unwelcome attention at once. I managed to get the camera suitable for farming but by the extermination of big game, 

set up and focussed on them; but they were moving about too and the man who finds a remedy for fly poison will earn 
much to get a successful picture, so I waited. Then, quite the gratitude of all sportsmen and naturalists. 


unexpectedly, a big bull eland came 
round an ant-hill in front of me. I 
tried to turn the camera on him, 
but he was shy, and started off at a 
trot, alarming all the others, so I 
picked up my rifle and sent a bullet 
after him, which broke his leg. He 
went on for a bit and then sat down, 
and I crawled up and took a photo- 
graph of him beiore finishing him 
off. The herd had bunched up 
together, and started off at a run, and 
I followed them for about a mile, 
lugging my heavy camera with me, 
set up and extended, my boy carrying 
the rifle, etc. It was no good, how- 
ever; several times they stopped, and 
I got them focussed in the screen, 
but they were off again before I could 
get a plate in position, so I gave up 
the hunt, and returned to pnotograph 
my kill before cutting it up. The 
light was fading, and this necessitated 
a long exposure. A large dog which 
I had with me ought to have been 
in the picture, alongside the nigger 
at the buck’s head, but he was so 
busy snapping at tsetse fly, which were 
worrying him, that nothing but a dark 


blur remains to show where he was! BULL ELAND, TWENTY-EIGHT-INCH HORNS. 
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WILTON HOUSE, 


SALISBURY, 


THE SEAT OF ° 


THE EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


—_—_—_—— 


HE gardens of Wilton House have always been famous 
among the greatest of those in England. They are not 
unknown to the readers of Country Lire, but where 
there is so much of exceeding interest and beauty to 
depict and admire, no excuse is needed for presenting 

another series of pictures of this classic English pleasaunce. We 
have not even now exhausted the charms of Wilton House, and 
it is our intention later on to illustrate the grounds, which are 
exceptionally beautiful, and will appeal to all lovers of natural 
charm. 

Originaily the gardens were designed by Isaac de Caus, son 
of that old Solomon de Caus who described for posterity the 
castle gardens at Heidelberg, in his “* Hortus Palatinus Heidel- 
berga exstructus,” 1620. In the same way did Isaac de Caus, 
twenty years later, figure the ‘‘ Hortus Penbrochianus,” or 
** Jardin de Wilton,” as may be seen in his curious picture. On 
the left of the plate stands a gentleman of the time with some 
companions, under a tree, admiring the beauties of the garden 
prospect. There is a terrace in the foreground, with a descent 
to a broad pathway leading through the midst of the quad- 
rangular enclosure to a triple-arched pavilion at ‘the further 
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end. There are two transverse pathways also, and thus the 
area is partitioned into six divisions, each of them laid out 
with the formality of the times, with rectangular beds, sentinel 
yews, regularly planted spaccs, tunnels of greenery, and all the 
quaint and characteristic features of the gardens of the 
seventeenth century. 

We may perhaps conclude that one Adrian Gilbert—whose 
work is euphuistically described by John Taylor, the ‘* Water 
Poet,’’ who lived in the first half of the seventeenth century— 
was associated with Isaac de Caus in the work. Taylor’s 
description of Gilbert’s art is well worth quoting, as suggesting 
the extraordinary care and the ingenious taste applied to the 
work of the gardener in those times, although there may 
well be a certain spice of sarcasm in the description. ‘ There 
hath he (much to my Lord’s cost and his own pains) used such a 
deal of intricate setting, grafting, planting, inoculating, railing, 
hedging, plashing, turning, winding, and returning, circular, 
triangular, quadrangular, orbicular, oval, and every way 
curiously and chargedly conceited: there hath he made walks, 
hedges, and arbours, of all manner of most delicate fruit-trees, 
planting and placing them in such admirable art-like fashions, 
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resembling both divine and moral remembrances, as three arbours 
standing in a triangle, having each a recourse to a greater 
arbour in the midst, resembleth three in one and one in three: 
he hath there planted certain walks and arbours all with fruit- 
trees, so pleasing and ravishing to the sense that he calls it 
‘Paradise,’ in which he plays the part of a true Adamist, 
continually toiling and tilling.” Nothing of this wonderful 
character can be discovered in the beautiful grounds of Wilton 
now, and, standing on the terrace that is depicted, it is difficult 
to understand what the ‘* Water Poet” meant by his intricate 
and singular description. There are still thick hedges, such as 
he spoke of, and perhaps we may still find something to remind 
us of the ‘“ walks most rarely round and spacious, one walk 
without another, as the rinds of an onion are greatest without 
and less towards the centre.” 

John Evelyn, in 1654, said the garden had been regarded as 
the noblest in England. Its position was in a large, “‘ handsome 
plain,” with a grotto and water-works, which Evelyn thought 
might be improved. He regarded as its chief charm its near 
neighbourhood to “ the downs and noble plains.” We may see 


ey 
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from the pictures that much of the garden has now the broad 
classic character, and is distinguished by fine terraces, garden- 
houses, statues of amorini, and noble vases. Evelyn noticed 
that the stables were well ordered, and presented a graceful front, 
by reason of the walks of lime trees, and a court with a 
fountain adorned with heads of the Casars. 

There is much nobility in the architecture of Wilton. It was 
the patronage and favour of an Earl of Pembroke that opened 
opportunities to Inigo Jones, and in his later years Jones, or 
Webb, his pupil, or more probably both, restored and partly 
rebuilt the house after a fire. The south front, which is illus- 
trated, with its quiet and simple dignity, and its yraceful 
adornments, is their work. It was an earlier architect, Holbein, 
who designed the porch or garden-house—formerly the porch to 
the house, which stood inside the quadrangle—and was removed 
by Wyatt when he built the cloisters, which was built on the site 
of the dissolved monastery of Wilton, granted by Henry VIII. to 
Sir William Herbert, first Earl of Pembroke. Where shall we find 
a nobler garden prospect than that beheld from the terrace as 
we look over the radiant area, with its fountain and its parterre, 
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through the vista cut in the dark bank of bounding trees, to where 
that Holbein garden-house stands? The fountain, with its three 
basins and its lovely Venus as its jewel and crowning beauty, 
is superb. There are vases of the fairest classic form, and 
statues standing out against the yews, and the low enframing 
walls are adorned with most charming amorini and vases, all 
of lead, which has a hue much fairer than the gleaming white of 
marble. From a loggia on the right, this enchanted garden 
realm is surveyed, with ail its nodding colonies of radiant 
inhabitants, its magnificent ilex and cedars, and the level lawns 
beyond, which margin the Nadder, whose stream is spanned by 
the magnificent Palladian bridge. Delightful garden fancy is in 
all we behold—the leaden quarrellers and the leaden friends, the 
sculpture of urns and vases, the delicacy and beauty of the 
stonework. What is bright in the foreground is balanced by 
the varied hues of the dark ornamental trees; what is formal in 
arrangement in one part is relieved by open prospects and 
natural beauties in another. Where the Nadder flows through 
the park there are fair landscape expanses, and the bridge by 
which the stream is crossed near the house, with its five 
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arches, its magnificent Ionic covered cclonnade, its pediments 
and balustrades, is a superb feature in tle grounds. The 
trees are everywhere magnificent, and seem, as if in harmony 
with the classic house of Wilton, to have assumed more 
dignified and beautiful forms than they commonly display in 
other places. 

The grounds and gardens are level, but supremely beautiful, 
and command many views, not the least pleasing being that 
through a great vista which discloses in the distance the noble 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral. There are splendid groups of 
ancient trees, with cedars planted about the year 1631, and older 
even than the monarchs of Warwick and Goodwood. They 
were, in fact, probably the earliest cedars planted in England. 
It is pleasant to fancy that under an ancient ilex on the lawn Sir 
Philip Sidney may have reclined when he here wrote his 
“Arcadia.” The more recent features of the gardens are due to 
the influence of the classic spirit in garden design, and Sir 
Richard Westmacott had much to do-with the planting of the 
groups of shrubs. His, too, is the broad walk on the east front, 
terminating in a seat clustered with yew. It was during the 
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time of Catherine, Countess of Pembroke and daughter of Count 
Woronzow—who died in 1856, and whose noble monument is in 
that surprisingly beautiful Lombardic church at Wilton—that 
Westmacott’s advice guided in part the disposition of the 
gardens. Of these, nothing more shall be said here, because 
Mr. Latham’s most beautiful pictures, which it is a great 
pleasure to present to our readers, describe them much better 
than any words could do. Nothing could be nobler than the 
radiant space seen from the terrace with the fountain in the 
midst, the gay parterres jewelling the area, the beautiful vases 
and statues cresting the low surrounding wall, and the noble 
trees with the great vista which has been referred to cut through 
the midst. 

Many are the memories that inspire the visitor to the 
classic house of Wilton : 

* Pembroke’s princely dome, where Mimic Art 


Decks with a magic hand the dazzling bowers.” 


The hand of Holbein is in the garden pavilion. We cannot 
forget that here Shakespeare with his troupe enacted his plays 
before James I.; Ben Jonson and Massinger are associated with 
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the house, and Philip Sidney paced the garden groves and con- 
ceived and wrote “ Arcadia,” while George Herbert mused in 
its halls when he walked over from his neighbouring parsonage 
at Bemerton; here we encounter Charles I., who “did love 
Wilton above all places, and came there every summer,” the 
garden front of the house being built by his advice, according to 
Aubrey ; Inigo Jones was here, and it was he who in his later 
years designed that wonderful double cube room as the shrine 
of the famous Van Dycks, which are celebrated all over the 
world. 

Wilton, quiet as it is in these days, is a place that has seen 
a great deal of history, having been the capita! of the Saxon 
kingdom of Wessex, and having possessed the importance that 
gave its name to the shire. Here Alfred deteated the Danes, 
and here, later on, came Sweyn, wreaking vengeance and 
burning the place to the ground. King Stephen entertained the 
idea of building a castle at Wilton that he might overawe the 
rebellious burghers of Sarum, but the Earl of Gloucester, who 
had assembled an army for the Empress Maud, set fire to the 
place and drove out the King. Wilton was then a prosperous 
and busy town, but it lost its importance owing to the diversion 
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of the great western road. The monastery owed its foundation 
to Alfred, although there had been an earlier house at the place, 
and it was favoured by the Anglo-Saxon kings. The sister of 
Edgar Atheling was its abbess, and the abbess of Wilton was so 
great a lady that by virtue of her office she was a baroness of 
England, a privilege shared only by Shaftesbury, Barking, and 
St. Mary’s, Winton. 

The Earls of Pembroke have all been men of note, who 
have been distinguished equally in arms, arts, and literature. 
They were the patrons of the writers and dramatists, as well as 
of the painters of their time. Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ was written 
at the request of his sister the Countess of Pembroke, whose 
beautiful epitaph by William Browne, attributed to Ben Jonson 
sometimes, is so well known: 

** Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother, 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise, and fair, and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee ! ” 

The house was begun in Elizabeth’s time, and, as we have 
said, Holbein had designed the porch. But the house was altered 
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by Solomon de Caus, and was afterwards restored as we have 
described. James Wyatt, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, attempted to invest Wilton with a Gothic character, 
though with no success, and his alterations have in part 
disappeared. The mansion is famous for the great collection 
of the Pembroke marbles, and for its magnificent series of 
pictures by many of the great masters of the Italian and 
Dutch schools. Most famous of all are the great Van Dycks, 
in the double cube or great room, where the unique picture 
of the Herbert family, including ten figures, is the gem 
of the whole. The rooms themselves are appropriate shrines 
for great works of art, being sumptuously and yet harmoniously 
adorned with the finest productions which classic skill could bring 
to bear in the embellishment of walls and ceilings. 

By such a place as Wilton it is impossible to say what great 
memories may not be stirred. It appeals to us as the home of 
one of the noblest families in the land—a family which has 
given many illustrious sons to the State--as the place where the 
greatest lights of learning and literature have been welcomed, a’ 
the treasure-house of many artists, and as the centre of one of 
the most beautiful gardens in the land. 
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GOETHE & ECKERMANN OX, THE CUCKOO. 


NE fine morning nearly eighty years ago two notable 
men drove out from Weimar in the direction of 
Jena, where they purposed spending a couple of days 
seeing old friends and reviving their recollections of 
the little university town. Despite their disparity 
in point of age—the older was seventy-eight and the younger 
only thirty-four—there was evidently the greatest goodwill and 
sympathy betweén the two, which, indeed, could not well be 
otherwise, seeing that the older was none other than Goethe, 
while the younger was his friend, disciple, and assistant, Johann 
Peter Eckermann, whose ‘“ Gespraiche mit Goethe” forms one 
of the most delightful books in the whole range of biographical 
literature. A pleasant drive it must have been along the 
fourteen-mile stretch of fruit-tree-bordered roadway which 
connects the two towns—a road traversed at that period by 
scores of literary pilgrims, wending their way towards Weimar 
to offer their homage to the veteran poet, among such being 
one upon whom more than any other was to fall the poetic 
mantle of Goethe—namely, Heinrich Heine, who, after having 
meditated as to the advisability of addressing the poet in Greek, 
could only stammer out, when at length he was admitted to the 
august presence, that ‘the plums on the road between Jena and 
Weimar tasted very good’’! Goethe himself had often passed 
along the same highway ; he was a frequent visitor to Jena, both 
officially and privately. On the present occasion his purpose, as 
has been said, was for pleasure. The two devoted some time 
to the various collections—-mineralogical, botanical, and other— 
which Jena had to offer; in seeing friends aad visiting the houses 
which had an interest by reason of their association with Schiller 
and Vosz; and so the time sped pleasantly. 

The second day, as dinner-time approached, Goethe pro- 
posed that, instead of dining at The Bear, where they had 
taken rooms, they should drive out to Burgan, about two miles 
up the river from Jena, and take their chance of a meal at 
the village inn. Eckermann fell in with the suggestion, and 
shortly afterwards the two were driving alone the winding 
course of the Saale towards Burgan. Dismounting at the little 
vast-haus and enquiring as to the prospects of dinner, they 
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could only obtain from the hostess the promise of soup and 
a tasty fish; she could offer nothing else; but this would 
do excellently well, and ere many minutes had passed they were 
seated by a table in front of the inn and enjoying this simple 
meal. The river was close by, on which the numerous timber- 
rafts, guided down by the skilful and cheery-voiced raftsmen, 
afforded matter for observation and talk. As they sat dallying 
with their meal, a sparrow-hawk chanced to fly past, which, as 
is well known, is often mistaken for the cuckoo. Eckerimann, 
who for years had been a close student of ornithology, remarked 
on the resemblance, and the talk turned on the peculiarities of 
that extraordinary bird the cuckoo, and then on to bird life 
generally. Goethe knew little or nothing of ornithology, but, 
like the great man he was, he was always thirsting after greater 
knowledge, and so was keenly interested in all that Eckermann 
could tell him, as may be gathered from the following very brief 
summary of their long conversation on the subject, which, 
though it may contain nothing new to the present-day naturalist, 
is of interest by reason of the personality of the two men. 
Goethe knew of the ancient myth that the cuckoo changes 
into a hawk in winter, and he now recalled the circumstance to 
his friend. ‘* This belief,” said the latter, ‘still exists. Many 
believe that as soon as it is fully grown the cuckoo devours its 
foster-parents, and on that account it is regarded as the type 
of shameful ingratitude. I know many people who refuse to 
abandon the absurd notion, and they stick to it as tenaciously as 
to any article of the Christian faith.” He then detailed for 
Goethe’s benefit all that he knew of the cuckoo so far as it had 
come under his observation, telling how it places its egg in 
the nest of some other bird—in that of the garden warbler, the 
wagtail, the blackcap, the hedge-sparrow, the redbreast, or the 
wren, all insect-eating birds; acknowledging the inexplicability 
of the problem, How is the cuckoo guided in the selection of a 
resting-place for its egg, the nests of the various birds referred 
to differing so radically in structure and situation? How comes 
it, he asked, that the young cuckoo seems to flourish equally 
well in the nest of a bird such as the garden warbler, which is 
composed of dry grass, leaves, and some horsehair, all so loosely 
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comp icted as to seem pervious to every breath of wind, or in 
the snug, indeed suffocatingly hot, little dwelling of the wren, or 
in the nest of the wagtail, which is often placed in a damp 
situation? The answer to such a question was to Eckermann 
insoluble, as it has been to most men since. Goethe was very 
curious on the subject of the nests in which the egg is placed, and 
he was much puzzled to understand how it was possible that the 
cuckoo could enter a small nest in which to deposit its egg; but 
Eckermann was able to tell him that the egg is laid on the dry 
ground, and then carried by the cuckoo to the particular nest it may 
have selected ; he pointed out, furthermore, as another of the many 
peculiarities attaching to this singular bird, that its egg is very 
small in proportion to its own size—a circumstance which, to 
Eckermann, seemed to point to the fact that the bird destined to 
hatch the strange egg should not be alarmed by any abnormality 
of size. Like Gilbert White, Goethe was also curious on the 
point as to how many eggs the cuckoo lays, but here Eckermann, 
with commendable caution, declined to dogmatise; no one but a 
fool, he declared, could answer with any positiveness. He then 
proceeded to tell the poet about the upbringing of the young 
cuckoo, its ravenousness, and how when fledged it attracts by 
its call other birds to feed it. The fact that other birds besides 
the foster-parents feed the young cuckoo filled Goethe with, as 
he said, a joyful astonishment, and he wondered whether this 
conformed with a general law running through Nature, for, if it 
did, he declared that one would indeed say with conviction 
that God does take pity on the young ravens which call upon 
him. Eckermann held the view that there was such a general 
law in Nature, certainly in the bird world, and this led him to 
mention an instance which had come under his personal observa- 
tion. During the summer he had caught two young wrens near 
Tiefurt which had newly left the nest, and which, with others of 
the brood, were being fed at the time by the old birds. Taking 
the two captives with him in his silk handkerchief, he returned 
to Weimar; but when he reached a quiet spot near the Ilon he 
thought he would have a look at the tiny birds, so he opened 
his handkerchief for this purpose, but he did it so unwarily 
that the birds escaped, and were quickly lost to sight among the 
bushes. Three days later, being accidentally in the same spot, 
he heard the calls of a redbreast, from which he was sure that its 
nest could not be far off. Searching about, he was soon fortunate 
enough to discover it, and great was his astonishment to find 
therein not only several young redbreasts, but likewise the pair 
of tiny wrens, evidently quite at home and happy in the attentions 
of master robin. With this little story Goethe was greatly 
delighted, and he declared that he who could hear it and not 
beheve on God, neither Moses nor the Prophets could help him. 
** Continue your studies and observations,” he said to Eckermann; 
‘“you appear to have a special gift in this direction, and you 
may yet attain great results.” 

So engrossing and so prolonged had been the discussion 
regarding Nature’s ways and wonders that ere the two rose from 
the table the sun was dipping behind the western hills. It was 
time to think of returning; so they drove back to Jena, and soon 
alterwards had turned again into the Weimar road on their 
homeward journey. James S. HENDERSON. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
O evanescent is the fame of a poet, that many to-day will 
be surprised to learn that Thomas Campbell—whose 
first important poem, ‘“‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” at its 
publication carried the town by storm, and made its 
author the darling of the famous Edinburgh literary 
coteries of his time, impressed the great Goethe, and made Scott 
consider the writer one of the poets of all time—should now have 
his works included in the Golden Treasury Series (Macmillan). 
This inclusion stamps a man, at least in the opinion of the 
editor, as one of his country’s classics, and it may not be 
altogether unprofitable to examine Campbell’s titles to this 
distinction. In his life Tom’? Campbell proved to be one of 
the most unhappy of the unhappy race of bards. Probably the 
pleasantest hours he spent were those of his boyhood. ‘There is 
a glimpse of him and one of his friends touring in the Western 
Highlands in the sammer of 1795, which is beautiful to think of. 
‘The wide world contained not two merrier boys. We sang 
and recited poetry through the long wild Highland Glens.” 
Much of the colour in his later poems was derived from the 
impressions gathered during this journey. But Campbell some- 
how failed to do himself justice either in life or in art. His first 
poem was published just two years after the death of Burns. 
Cowper was dying at the time, and the ‘ Lyrical Ballads” were 
published almost simultaneously with “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 
Scott, of course, was in the pride of his strength. Campbell 
reverenced him and loved Burns, and seemed to have the 
most discriminating taste in regard to poetry generally; but he 
chose an unfortunate form for his poem, and was to some 
extent led astray by the fact that his college compaaions in 
Glasgow University had named him the “ Pope of Glasgow,” in 
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consequence of certain serio-comic pieces which he wroteat College, 
and which were not consonant with his true genius. His early 
success ought to have laid the foundation of a brilliant career, 
but he was most fastidious as to his work in those early days, 
and, like many other literary people, he had an unbounded faculty 
for muddling his finances, so that his life was a tissue of sordid 
cares. Then, again, he probably failed to discern what was the 
strongest and best vein of his own mind. It requires but a 
glance through the poems to recall the fact that those which 
have worked themselves into the very heart of English literature 
are nearly all lyrical in character. We might begin with that 
favourite of childhood, ‘The Harper,’ which, simple and 
unpretentious as it is, must yet take rank as having attained 
excellence in its own way. The metre, too, is happily wedded 
to the sense: 
‘©On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah was nigh, 

No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 

No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 

And wherever I went wes my poor dog Tray.” 

It was between the vears 1800 and 18038, however, that the 
aflatus was strongest within him. In that short period of time 
he produced quite a number of poems that have become familiar 
to our ears as household words. There was the stirring and 
patriotic ** Ye Mariners of England” : 

**Ye Mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze ! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow.” 
The very movement of the lines here suggests the turmoil of 
on-setting waves, and the tossing of ships upon them. Then, 
again, ‘* Hohenlinden,” though hacked into commonplace by 
being included in so many school books, is full of spirit and fire, 
culminating in that last fine verse: 
** Few, few, shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 


Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre.” 
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It was at this time, too, that the dramatic piece, ‘‘ Lochiel’s 
Warning,” dear to the platform reciter, was composed. It, 
again, is marked by energy and go, and one, at least, of its 
passages has become almost a proverb: 
‘* Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day ; 
For dark and despairing my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 
’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


It was about 1803 that he wrote that unforgettable ballad 
‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter” : 


** QO haste thee, haste !’ the lady cries, 
‘Though tempests round us gather, 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.’” 


And almost directly after it came that fine narrative of a sea- 
fight, ‘* The Battle of the Baltic,” which even Tennyson did not 
excel : 


Now joy, Old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore !” 

In 1804 he produced what, taken altogether, we are inclined to 
consider the finest of his short poems, ‘‘ The Soldier’s Dream.” 
We quote it as the most favourable example of his style we can 
think of: 


** Our bugles sang truace—for the night-cloud had lower’d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpower’d, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 
When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 
Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roam’d on a desolate track : 
*Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcom’d me back. 
I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young : 
I heard my own mountain goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 
Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly_J swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 
My little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o’er, 
And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of heart : 


‘Stay, stay with us, rest, thou art wea y and worn !’ 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away.” 


Towards the end of his life he seemed to lose his inspiration, 
and very little that he did subsequently takes rank as poetry of the 
first order. Perhaps we might make an exception in favour of 
his impressive poem “ The Last Man”: 

** All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom, 
The Sun himself must die, 
Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality. 
I saw a vision in my sleep, 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time ! 
I saw the last of human mould, 
That shall Creation’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime !” 


We have here, as far as we can think, touched upon the 
best of the work left us by Thomas Campbell. It remains to 
ask what is its precise value as compared with the legacies we 
have inherited from other poets. Perhaps the first thought that 
strikes us is that all that was best in him was purely romantic 
in character. As we have seen, he had got into his head the 
wild Highland scenery, and the memory of those rugged 
chieftains whose history at the time he lived was being 
transmuted into romance by Sir Walter Scott. In early life he 
had been to Germany, where he was untouched by the cold 
metaphysic of the time, but inspired by the return to ballad 
poetry. Thus when he was at his best his mind naturally went 
out in search of those stirring and impressive events that had 
either occurred within his own time or had been handed down in 
the legends ofthe past. It wasan era to nourish such poets, since 
the dogs of war had long been uncoupled on the Continent, and 
the most brilliant and fascinating military genius had rushed like 
some flaming meteor across the firmament of Europe. A time of 
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brave deeds was likely to inspire brave songs, and splendidly, 
indeed, did Campbell respond to the call made upon him. In 
his particular line he was not excelled by the most brilliant of 
his contemporaries. On the other hand, we do not find in him 
much of that musing, deep, dreamful imaginativeness that accom- 
panies and is part of the best of all poetry. He did not feed on 
honey dew, or drink the milk of Paradise, as Coleridge did or 
Wordsworth, and the consequence was an absence from his 
verse of those soft and conflicting lights that p!ay over the finest 
productions of the imaginative spirit. 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


Y DEAR SUSAN,—I am able to assure you on the 
highest authority that the rumour you mention is 
entirely without foundation in fact. My intention of 
coming totown fora few weeks before the season begins 
to tire remains I will not say unshaken, for that I 

cannot conscientiously aver; but poor Lord Nelson himself 
(as such we must consider him as often as his letters to Lady 
Hamilton come out)—poor dear Lord Nelson himself never 
nailed a resolution to the mast more firmly than mine was when 
I said that I should be at 89, Queen Street before the end of 
May. And I believe that when I am so far from this dear old 
house at Newbury that I shan’t know whether my face or my 
back is turned to it whichever way I look; when I am so deep in 
that part of Town which is the brickiest abode of rank and 
fashion in London or in Europe—I shall be happy enough. It 
is the first step that costs—the step into the box calleda brougham 
that will carry me to the railway station. 

Till that moment, however, I fear that my determination will 
have to go through much fluttering and tugging and rending from 
the nails. For not to see one’s garden roses bloom, Susan, isa loss 
that is differently felt according to one’s time of lite. What does 
it matter at twenty, when we stand at the beginning of so many 
summers that the last is out of sight? Little, indeed; and the 
less if, being happy girls, as we know some that were and 
some that are, we have rose gardens in our own breasts. But 
when, grown old, we feel it a great presumption, or even 
ungrateful, to look for the bounties of life beyond a summer or 
two more, the case is altered. And I do not know whether you 
have an inkling of it yet, but of all the seasons of the year spring 
is the time for old people. Yes, my dear, old people. While we 
are young most cf us love autumn best; for the reason, if we 
only knew it, that we can afford to do so. But perhaps a more 
presentable explanation would be that autumn, in the fulness of 
its riches and splendour, represents what youth aspires to, while 
its melancholy is a sentiment which young minds may indulge 
for its sweetness without smarting from its thought. Such 
melancholy is luxurious; don’t we remember that iv. us it was 
so, once upon atime? But so are not the days of autr1n when 
our own are declining. There is too much that is correspondent, 
my dear, between the season of the year and the time of life. 
What, however, when spring returns? The winter past, 
promise succeeds to portent, and it never speaks to me as it does 
by the new-born leat on the trees. Yet when this promise is at 
its freshest, and hardly at its fullest, | propose to turn my back 
on it and go to town! 

However, | am coming. It is not only that I feel it a kind of 
family duty that my father’s daughter should be seen in the world 
under the newreign: Iam ascurious about many thingsas Martha 
was careful. Perhaps to keep me to a resolution which implied 
that | should never spend another shilling in town, my nephew 
John Boldero sends me all the Society papers; Mr. Mudie sends 
me the works of the Society novelists; the combined effect of 
their reading being favourable to Johnny’s hopes, though without 
making the least difference to the young man’s “expectations.” 
Who could wish to revisit a Society so vulgarised and debased as 
these publications make out? Not, of course, that we could 
possibly believe in them, as many good people do, no doubt. 
but yet—but yet when my own respectable relations leave me 
after a visit here, | generally find my mind littered with bits of 
shy allusion quite understood among themselves, but to me 
meaning only this: that where there is smoke there is fire. And I 
daresay you have noticed, my dear Susan, that some of the most 
eminent reformers of Society must have received fresh shocks of 
late, so angry are they and so vigorous their language. And 
besides the older writers, a new generation seems to have been 
provoked into existence. Young they must be, from their supposing 
that they have discovered a new Mayfair vuigarism in the clipping 
of final g’s from such words as I have just written down. It was 
a common habit five-and-twenty years ago. 

It will be quite interesting, therefore, to listen and look about 
a little for myself. Curious as I am to learn how far the children 
of my girlhood’s companions have yielded to the depravity 
of a new time. Clipping g’s, I tell you frankly between ourselves, 
I do not so very much mind. The slang which includes such 
words as “ rippin’”’ I do think most unladylike, and should have 
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supposed it intolerable in a young person of our sex after the age 
of long frocks and confirmation. But, my dear! what is ali this 
that we read of now? The dissipation of the restaurants; the 
dissipations of ‘“ bridge” ; the anxious cheating at cards (which 
gentlemen wink at or even invite) for the means of satisfying 
the demands of dress; the traffic of fashionable women with 
tradesfolk for commissions on introducing nouveau riche and other 
customers; the exploiting of American families desirous of 
figuring in the first circles of Great Britain; the management 
by which husbands and fathers are kept in ignorance of expenses 
which they naturally do not understand! There are people 
who put their names to such “lurid” pictures of life; which, 
however, is not so very bold, because nobody in particular is 
pointed at. And really, if Society is but half as bad as it 
is painted, I shall want to know whether some ladies and 
gentlemen in it and about it may not supply their own little 
luxuries by defamatory exaggeration. 

But we must mind what we are about, and not make too 
sure that we have outgrown and outvirtued the danger of back- 
sliding. Even when folk are as uneducated as our two selves, 
dear Susan, they need not go to the British Museum to learn that 
at uncertain intervals of a few generations or so there have been 
sad outbreaks of indecorum in this country; at very short notice, 
too. I have gathered from John Boldero, who certainly knows 
too much of his world rather than too little, that the same thing 
is frequently observable in private life. A man may be eminently 
quiet, straight, steady, a good friend, good at home, and yet be 
subject from time to time to explosions of licentiousness known, 
it seems, as “going on the burst.” (A most expressive phrase, 
though with a je ne sais quot of vulgarity about it which is much 
to be regretted: don’t you think so?) Just so it has been with 
Society as a whole. There have been three or four shocking 
dissolute periods since the reign of Edward IV., and it would be 
presumption to suppose that we have come to an end of them. 
That is why one cannot help feeling uneasy sometimes. 

And is there no way of discerning when such a period is 
coming on? I am not sure that there is, Susan. The one 
certain sign is, when looseness becomes fashionable ; and when 
looseness is fashionable the change has begun. I suppose, 
therefore, that if we are at all anxious about the matter we have 
first to cast an eye around from our own circle, and mark 
whether there is any distinct return of what used to be called 
‘high spirits’? among the high people who are not counted by 
thousands. For, as we very well know, my dear, the fashion in 
public morals depends on them and descends from them. Well, 
and how does that question stand? Of course I hear a good 
deal, though withdrawn from the highways and byways of 
observation; and | allow myself the liberty of doubting that 
there is really so much fire under the reek of the Society news- 
papers and magazines. but yet, if it is true that public morals 
are in most danger when looseness becomes fashionable, these 
writings must doa deal of harm; for either by glorifying repre- 
sentation or angry censure, they persuade their readers that to 
be public, :.vish, noisy, dissolute, and to be no more punctilious 
in the getting of money than modest in spending it, is now 
“the thing.” 

Now there can be no doubt that that is bad, and, speaking 
as woman to woman in the confidentialities of family intercourse, 
I must say that I think we have our own sex to blame for 
much that goes wrong or is likely to go wrong. I suppose that 
nearly all this clatter about Society as it is ‘‘ gowned,” Society 
at the restaurants, Society at church parade, the rebellious 
daughters of Society, its young wives giddy on calculation, the 
freedom of its language, its treadmill naughtiness, and the dark 
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mystery of its milliners’ bills under all—is women's work. Yet 
since it is not all done for chiffons, but much of it for bread, we 
will not do them the unkindness of scolding very loudly at that. 
There remains, however, the accusing fact that Society, as it 
has been constituted for hundreds of years, never did and never 
can sink into licentiousness without the consent and willing aid 
of the women of the day. We cannot deny it, dear Susan, 
and it is time that we acknowledged it—of course among our- 
selves. Kingdoms may go to ruin through their politics, their 
jealousies, their wars, and the like, quite innocently so far as their 
women are concerned. 3ut the moral decadence—remember 
that I don’t believe in it at present—the loose morality of which 
we hear so much again, could not go far but by the conscious 
and allowed decline of honesty among women. 

And now what do you think of this for “a nice, long 
letter,” the response to your postscript? It is at any rate 
from your affectionate AuNT CATHERINE. 


COURSING DOGS. 


O genus of animal varies more in size and conforma- 
tion than the dog, yet there is one type to be found 
in almost every country in the world. In England, 
the best-known specimen of this type is the grey- 
hound, but we have the deerhound, the Irish wolf- 

hound, the whippet, and others, which are built on almost 
identical lines, though differing somewhat in details and size. 
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Then there is the Borzoi in Russia, the miniature greyhound in 
Italy, the kangaroo-hound in Australia, and even Mexico has a 
native dog somewhat similar in conformation, although the 
American continent is sadly lacking in originality in its types of 
domestic animals. The earliest writers on sport also describe a 
dog which must have been almost identical with the present- 
day greyhound, and was used for exactly the same purpose, 
namely, coursing. On ancient Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments the potentate whose 
memory it was desired to honour was frequently 
depicted accompanied by several dogs, and 
neariy all these bear a very decided resemblance 
to the competitors at Altcar, or any modern 
coursing meeting. Nor is this such a very 
remarkable fact if it be borne in mind _ that 
the conformation of the greyhound is as near 
perfection as it is possible to imagine for the 
particular work that is required of him, namely, 
running his quarry to death by sheer speed, and 
trusting to sight rather than to scent to attain 
his object. For this it is obvious that fleetness 
of foot is the first essential ; but endurance is 
almost equally important, and a considerable 
amount of strength is necessary to deal with 
the quarry when it is caught, even if it be only 
a hare. Now, the greyhound and his cousins 
are so constructed that they are eminently 
suited for this kind of work, and there are 
very few animals, if any, that can outrun 
them in the open—a fact which justifies 
man’s interference with the laws of 
Nature. For there are no wild dogs with 
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allowed to get out of condition and 
become fat this entirely disappears, 
and one appreciates what immense 
propelling power lies in the strong 
muscles of the back and loins. The 
hind quarters must be immensely 
strong, for they give the forward 
impulse, and the long cat-like hocks 
enable the hind feet to be thrown well 
in front of where the fore feet were 
placed, thus giving the animal a 
gigantic stride. All these attributes 
have been developed by careful selec- 
tion and breed, and it is notable 
that the elegance and beauty of the 
greyhound type is due entirely to 
its fitness for its work. When it 
becomes a family pet it very soon 
loses the beautiful clear-cut lines and 
becomes gross and lumpy, or delicate 
and miserable, like many specimens 
of the Italian greyhound to be seen in 
the streets of our big towns any day. 
The Scotch deerhound, since the change 
of fashion in deer-stalking has rendered 
him useless,-has perceptibly changed 
for the worse, but the lurcher follow- 
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quite similar characteristics. The wolf can probably trave! 
further and endure more privations, but any one of the greyhound 
family can outpace him and run him down if given a fair start. 
Now, what are the points which give one kind of dog this 
superiority over his fellows? First, there is the long, lean head, 
with not too much brain capacity, for, if a dog is intelligent 
enough to allow his companion in a coursing match to do most 
of the work, and takes matters easily until the hare is turned in 
his direction, he is not likely to gain any great distinction either 
for himself or his owner, although he will certainly kill more game 
than the dog who runs true. This is called running cunning, 
and is a fault which is often developed with age and experience. 
The nose should be fine, for broad nostrils and coarse jaws are 
unnecessary in a dog which runs by sight as opposed to one 
which hunts by scent. The neck must be long and muscular 
and supple to enable the dog to strike his nimble and elusive 
quarry. The chest is the next and perhaps most important part 
of a hound’s anatomy, for it is obvious that on it his staying 
power depends. It must have sufficient capacity for a large 
quantity of air, and, on the other hand, it must not be too wide, 
or the shoulder movements would be cramped. The grey- 
hound’s chest, therefore, is narrow and deep, and the same con- 
formation can be seen in the race-horse when contrasted 
with the Shire or any other draught horse. Now we come 
to the legs and feet. 
The fore legs must be 
quite straight, and 
powerful enough — to 
carry the weight of 
the dog when following 
his fleet-footed quarry 
in all his twists and 
turns. The shoulders 
are the next important 
point. They must be 
long and_ sloping, to 
allow of the legs 
stretching right for- 
ward with freedom, 
and enable the dog to 
take those enormous 
strides which — only 
those who have seen a 
good greyhound in full 
career can appreciate. 
The loins of a typical 
hound seem to. the 
casual observer to be 
weak, but appearances 
are deceptive, and if 
the hand is_ passed 
along the back it will 
at once be apparent 
that this look is not 
due to lack of muscle, 
but to the slight curve 
in the back and the 
position of the intes- 
tines, which give the 
dog a ‘tucked up” 
look. If a dog is’ ©, fRerd, Wishaw, N.DB 


considered as one of the family, is 
still the long, lean, capable beast that he was before. ‘The 
moral is that only work brings efficiency in the canine world, 
and that beauty follows efficiency. 


A GREAT NATURALIST. 


a: IR WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B.; a 

Personal Memoir,” by Charles J. Cornish, M..A., 

F.Z.S. (Macmillan), is one of those rare books which 

is precisely what it pretends to be. Chapters I. and IL, 

dealing with the boyhood of the subject of the 
memoir, and with his experiences as assistant surgeon during 
the Crimean War, are the work of his youngest son, Mr. Victor 
Augustine Flower; and the final chapter, containing a simple 
and touching description of his last years, comes from the hand 
of his widow. The remaining fifteen chapters are produced by 
the sympathetic brain and the skilful hand of Mr. Cornish ; and 
they are exactly what they ought to be. Sir William Flower 
was not, as his friend Darwin was, the discoverer of a great 
principle in Natural History; he had not the epigrammatic 
brilliancy of his intimate friend Huxley—not but that Huxley 
had a great mind as well as a wonderful turn for epigram—but 
he performed at least as valuable a service as either of them to 
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seekers after truth by making the way easy for all students. He 
was a great naturalist, and he was certainly amongst the very 
first anthropologists of his generation, and these facts must 
never be forgotten when his name is brought forward. Still, 
forgotten they might easily be in the face of the inestimable 
work for others which Sir William Flower did, first at the 
Hunterian Museum and next at the Natural History Museum; 
for in both institutions he made such arrangements that the 
intelligent study of the phenomena and the principles of Natural 
History, in the widest sense of the term, became possible in 
England for the first time. ‘Under your hands the Natural 
History collec:ions of the British Museum have failen into the 
lines ot an orderly and instructive arrangement, which no one, 
whether man of science or ordinary visitor, can examine without 
admiration. Toyou,as a worthy successor of Sir Richard Owen, 
w ll attach the honour of having organised a Museum of Natural 
History which now occupies a pre-eminent position among all 
Museums of the civilised world.’ Such was the cordial language 
of Viscount Dillon when, on behalf of the trustees, he accepted 
with regret that resignation which Sir William Flower’s failing 
health had rendered inevitable ; it was the fitting reward of a 
supremely useful and self-sacrificing life, which has its lasting 
memorial at South Kensington. 

Such a life could not, in the nature of things, be eventful or 
exciting ; indeed, after we have done with the Crimea, the letters 
from which are full of personal and practical interest, there is 
no passage in the book which is thrilling in even the mildest 
measure. Hence comes it that Mr. Cornish has done wisely, in 
the chapters which are his work, to produce what may justly be 
called a human document, to show this faithful servant of the 
public and of scientific truth in his habit, and in his habits, as 
he lived. Flower, it is seen from the first chapter, was born to 
be a naturalist and a curator. He cast aside the certainty 
of riches, and perhaps of eminence, as a surgeon, not so much 
for the sake of scieace (great as he was scientifically) as in order 
to help others; and his life was as full of interest, work, and 
affections as it is given to the life of any man to be. To see his 
work it is only necessary to go to South Kensington. To read 
this book is to see him at home in the heart of his family, to 
meet him in the company of Huxley, Dean Stanley, Tennyson, 
and the late Duke of Argyll, to watch him as the incomparable 
guide of all and sundry, including Mr. John Burns, through the 
intricacies of the Museum. ‘The impression left is that of a man 
lovable, unselfish, sympathetic, strenuous, thorough, and intel- 
lectual, and in all these things far above the common measure, 
whose faith in the essentials of religion was never weakened by 
scientific vanity or self-sufficiency. Indeed, Flower’s address to 
the Church Congress in 1883 is worthy to be ranked side by side 
with Dean Stanley’s sermon on the text ‘ Let there be light,” 
or with the jiberal-minded address founded on the same words 
quite recently by the present Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘“ It 
is still as impossible as ever to conceive that such a world, 
governed by laws, the operations of which have led to such 
inighty results, and are attended by such future promise, could 
have originated without the intervention of some power external 
to itself.” So spoke Flower, and words like these make the 
expression ‘conflict between science and religion’ meaningless 
and unintelligent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF HORSES. 

[To THE EpiToR oF ‘f CounTRY LIFE.”]} 
Sir,—I was much interested in a late impression of CountRY LirE—I think 
it was on May 2nd—headed ‘‘ The Behaviour of Horses” when ill, etc., seeking 
humanaid. Perhaps I may mention a case in point that happened after the 
first battle on June 8th, 1857, before the Siege of Deihi. Two companies 
of my regiment were ordcred to remain in charge of guns taken in action. 
After the force had passed on towards Deihi, a wounded Artillery horse 
strolled up to us. A musket ball had passed through the withers about 
Gin. from the top; he seemed to be suffering much pain. In the ccol of 
the evening we marched into camp before Delhi, <n 1 the poor horse followed 
us into camp. I afterwards asked an officer of the Horse Artillery if he 
remembered a horse being wounded and stripped of his harness and turned 
loose, he said the horse found out his batt-ry in camp, and he eventually 
recovered.—J. W. D. 


THE DIGESTIBILITY OF ‘‘ AERATED MILK.” 
{fo THE Epiror oF ‘* CountrRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—Mr. Eustace Miles, and other of your readers, may be interested to 
know that a family of five people drank ‘‘ aerated milk ” for two months this 
year in London, and during that time no other milk (or cream) was used in 
the household, even for cooking. None of the five experienced the slightest 
discomfort, though one of them, at least, has a digestion which is very 
easily upset. The milk is certainly somewhat different in taste to fresh 
milk, and many people might not like it so much as fresh, though in tea or 
coffee the difference is not really noticeab’e. But it was certainly better in 
quality, and very much cleaner than the milk supplied the year before to the 
same househol! by a big Londons dairy. It may be mentioned that the 
family cat, who is most particular, liked the milk, and drank it without any 
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ill effect! I do not think the aerated milk ought to be put forward asa 
substitute for fresh where a really good supply of the latter can be obtained, 
but it is certainly preferable to the coloured and often dirty milk one gets in 
towns. It is also better than the tinned or condensed milk which is used so 
much by the poorer classes, especially in the country, owing to the great 
difficulty of getting a constant supply of small quantities of tresh milk. As 
to the keep ng properties of aerated milk, we had it in once a week in London, 
and I have found it quite good after three weeks. But after ten weeks (I 
did not try any between these periods of time, as I was away) two bottles 
out of three were bad.—JAy. 


A WHITE-HEADED BLACKBIRD. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountrrY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Having just read in your issue of April 2nd of a blackbird with a 
white head having been seen, it may interest some of your readers to know that 
a pure wh'te *‘ blackbird” was killed in a fruit net at Dunkeld, Perthshire, last 
summer. The bird had been seen, for some time previously, regularly in the 
garden, where it was caught. It was set up by Mr. P. D. Malloch, Perth. 
and is now in the museum at Trinity College, Glenalmond.—D. O. W. L. 


A MOORHEN’S NEST IN A TREE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” } 

S1r,—During a stroll through a plantation in the park at Hornby, Yorks, and 
near to the lake, I observed a large nest, composed of rushes, some 34ft. from 
the ground, on the bough of a pine tree. Being curicus to ascertain to what 
species of bird this belonged I ascended the tree, and on arriving level with 
the nest was much amazed at seeing a moorhen leave it for the water, which 
revealed to me nine of those familiar eggs. I beli:ve a mvoorhen’s nest so 
high above the ground to be quite unprecedented, and I trust w Il prove 
interesting to many readers of CouNTRY LiFE. How the mother-bird will 
bring her young safely to the ground will be interesting to watch, as they take 
to the water as soon as hatched. —SHIRLEY SLOCOMBE. 

[It is not unusual for moorhens to nest in stacks and on outhouses, but 
they seldom do so in a tree.—Ep. } 


BLACKBIRD AND THRUSH. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 


S1r,—The following may interest at least one of your readers. Last year 
I knew of a thrush’s nest placed conspicuously in an ivy-covered wall. The 
bird hatched her four eggs, and the nest was allowed to remain. = This year 
I was somewhat surprised to find a blackbird had made use of it and laid two 
eggs therein, of which, however, the nest was subsequently robbed. —H. 5. G 


TOAD IN ROBIN’S NEST. 
[To THE Epirok oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—In answer to one of the correspondents in the number of Country 
Lirk for May 7th, I wish to inform him that towards the end of April 
I discovered a robin’s nest in some ivy, about 2ft. up a wall. It contained 
three eggs, and I observed the old bird not far off. A few days after I 
came back and found the eggs gone, and instead of them a large toad 
was in the nest. There were no signs of shells or any other remains. 
Bir Bs. 
VALUE OF OLD TROUT LINES. 
[To tHe Epirork oF ‘*CouNntTry LIFE.” | 
S1k,—We are not, perhaps, disposed to depreciace the value of most of our 
own possessions, but there is a certain property of every angler that is never 
quite estimated at its right worth, and that is an old, yet sound, unkinking 
trout line. There are plenty of trout lines that are old and unkinking, but 
which are not sound, They are not of much use. The soundness of a line 
depends on the care that is taken of it, principally in the way of drying it 
thoroughly before putting it by. The old unsound lines are not worth 
considering ; but there are quite enough of the old and still sound lines, 
lines that have been carefully looked after by their possessors, that are 
worth a great deal more consideration than is commonly given them. 
The owner, who has worked with them from the time when they were in their 
new and kinky condition, as unmanageable, relatively, as an unbroken colt, 
will vaiue them, no doubt, while he is using them ; but when his fishing days 
are over these invaluable lines are laid aside and sold as lumber, together with 
worn-out waders and the rest of the outfit. It is against this disposition of 
the old fishing lines as things of no value that I wish to protest. The rods 
and so on aman will bequeath to a son or nephew as things of some worth. 
All these can be bought with money. But if any man van tell me of a shop 
into which I can go and buy a trout line that will run out smooth and even 
while it is stiil new, I shall be much surprised and I shall be very grateful, 
The old smooth-running trout line is an article that no money can buy, so far 
as I am aware, and my object in writing this letter to your paper, which is 
read so very widely among anglers, is to suggest that they should give the 
world a chance, when they give up fishing, of acquiring these lines, which are 
of a value above rubies—because it is a value that only time and care can 
add. If any angler would at any time let it be known that he has a couple, 
say, of such lines to dispose of, and would be willing to send them on approval, 
I venture to say that he would find a ready market, at a good price, among 
all who really know the difficulty of getting such things. In general we see a 
man advertise for sale (in the Axchange and Mart, or elsewhere) his creel, his 
rods, his reels, all sorts and conditions of things that are relatively valueless 
when second-hand. To the one thing, the good trout line, that gains vastly 
in value by age, he calls no attention at all. To offer such lines for sale would 
be a genuine kindness to the whole angling fraternity. I might also suggest 
that it might be a very good business, as well as an act of beneficence, if 
fishing-tackle makers would buy up the good old trout lines, as they get the 
chance, and sell them to their customers—at double the price, if they piease, 
that they charge for new lines. Most of us—all of us who know what a 
difference the smooth-running line makes—would gladly pay the double 
charge.—L. G, 
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WEAVER BIRDS. 
{To tne Epiror. } 
SIR, The accom- 
panying photograph 
may be of interest to 
your readers, It repre- 
sents a tree at the 
foot of the Hima- 
layas covered with 
an unusual number of 
weavers’ nests. The 
nests are very often 
made of grasses of 
different kinds plucked 
when green, or of 
str.ps from the leaves 
of the date palm 
or cocoanut, and are 
weather-proof against 
the severest — rains. 
The long funnel which 
hangs down is the 
entrance, and perhaps 
this peculiar construc- 
tion aflords better 
protection from 
snakes than would 
be the case with 
an open nest. The weavers love to choose a tree near a pool or well on 
which to build, particularly when it has spreading branches and very little 
foliage, and the effect produced by such a number of nests as are to be seen 

in the photograph is a very curious one.—Z. 
THE FREESIA IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘ Counrry LIFE.” | 





Sik,—-From the Channel Isles come at this time of the year many flowers 
which help to embellish the drawing-rooms of London, and—if the combination 
is not considered irreverent—the graves of the wealthy. Just recently there 
has been a marked development in the production of the freesia, which 
flourished some years ago in Guernsey, but was permitted to pass into the 
background from various incidental causes. The freesia has this advantage 
ver Many Competitors—it is available for transport from the Channel Isles 
for several months in the year, from December until Apnil, and it is easily 
reared, One of the largest, if not the largest, growers of this fascinating white 
bloom in Guernsey are Messrs. Myers and Co., and it is chiefly through their 
enterprise that the freesia is coming over in such large quantities to Covent 
Garden. Tlanting is begun in August and continued through September ; 
hot or cold houses are utilised, though bulbs are in some cases planted under 
frames. About the second week in December the product from the hot-house 
is ready for despatch to England, and up to the middle of February forced 
specimens are sent across. By that time the cold-houses begin to yield a 
goodly supply, and there has been a fresh demand right up to the present 
time. According to the season the price fluctuates. It starts high up at 
half-a-crown per dozen bunches, but drops to a shilling when the spring draws 
nigh. Messrs. Myers ship about 2,000 dozen bunches per week on the 
average, and the result so far has been highly satisfactory. To carry out this 
heavy demand glass houses to the leneth of 2,000ft. were necessary, and 
the sight when the flowers were in full bloom was remarkable, even for 
Guernsey, the great nursery. For some distance away the smell was cleariy 
noticeable. The revival of the freesia has given increased employment to the 
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later, as the price 
drops, twelve — for 
Is. 6d. per day on 
an average, some of 
the hands making 
from 16s. to 18s, 
per week. The bloom 
is packed in boxes 
either of two or four 
dozen bunches. 
Being a white flower 
and in the market 
first, the freesia is of 
greater value than 
the daffodil or tulip, 
which last, by the 
way, since its intro- 
duction to Guernsey 
two years ago, has 
produced surprisingly 
good results. The 
Darwins would seem 
to be the — special 
favourite, having 
created quite a small 
boom in London 
just recently. The 
fine art colours sent 
to Covent Garden are remarkably cheap—from 6d. to 8d. per dozen, 2.é., 
the grower’s price. —A. W. M. 





WITCHES’ BROOMS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The curious crow’s nest-like arrangements of branches often met with in 
the silver birch and hornbeam, an less often in a few other trees, are known 
as witches’ brooms, or witch knots. Though they by no means add to the 
beauty of a tree, foresters are usually loth to destroy them, on account of 





their quaint appearance. To look at, these witches’ brooms appear to be a 
jumbled-up mass of small twiggy shoots, bearing leaves inferior in size and 
health to those on other branches. In many instances also the shoots 
appear to have a gouty look. It is really a disease caused by a fungus known 
as Exoascus turgidus. The mycelium is very minute and works just below 
the bark, stopping the proper development of the part it attacks, and causing 


this mass of sickly shoots. The only remedy is to cut them” off when they 
appear and burn them, for although a tree may go on for years and not 
produce more than one or two, there is always the danger of it spreading and 
causing serious injury. The illustration shows trees rather badly infested. In 
addition to the species under notice there are other species of exoascus which 
injure fruit or forest trees, as, for instance, E. amentorum, which affects the 
female catkins of the alder, E. cerasi, which causes the witches’ brooms on the 
cherry, E. deformans, which attacks the leaves cf the peach, and several others. 
These are all described in Mr, G. Massee’s book on plant diseases. | Another 
disease which attacks the birch is caused by a small mite This attacks the 
buds and causes them to look like miniature witches’ brooms; it is tne werse 
disease of the two.—W, D. 
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